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PIKE forieits charter, 
operates underground 


By JACK BARTHOLET 


Editor-in-Chief 


On Dec. 9, the Iota Tau 
chapter of Pi Kappa Al- 


pha (PIKE) at Hopkins. 


notified the University 
of its decision to forfeit 
its charter. The chapter, 
which has retained a 
charter for 22 years, in- 
formed its international 
fraternity of this decision 


ing a party on Jan. 19, 
2014; but the University 
formally suspended the 
chapter for “underage 
drinking and the provi- 
sion of alcohol to minors, 
unsafe behavior, failure 
to comply with Univer- 
sity and police direc- 
tives, and disturbance of 
neighbors,” according to 
a March 17 email to the 
University community 


on Jan. 26. from Vice Provost for 
This decision comes Student Affairs Kevin G. 
months after the chapter Shollenberger. 
was initially put on proba- “There also have been 
APU Sp nheed rs eat ee ete tion by the University in other significant .com- 


Relay For Life's chapter at Hopkins held a dance showcase to benefit the American Cancer Society on Friday. See page A2. 


SGA senior class senator faces impeachment 


January of 2013, on interim 
suspension in mid-April 
and then.on formal sus- 
pension for the 2014-2015 
school year on May 17. 
According to several 


plaints and allegations 
made regarding the PIKE 
fraternity. The sanctions 
we are announcing today, 
however, are predicated 
on conduct described in 


By JESSUP JONG of Patel’s appointment formal reasoning for the SGA anda graduate SGA. | students, however, PIKE this message for which 
For The News-Letter process. impeachment. We're trying to follow the | has violated the terms of the group has been found 
“Through the com- “The entire senior rules that are written in | its suspension this past See PIKE, pace A4 


Senior Class Sena- 
tor Parth Patel faces im- 
peachment at the next 


plaint, it was found out 
that Parth is in the MA/ 
BA five-year master’s pro- 


class will be writing a 
response,” Toomre said. 
“We [the Executive Board] 


the constitution.” 
The precedent set 
for senatorial impeach- 


semester, as well as Uni- 
versity policy and direc- 
tives, since the forfeiture 


meeting of the Student gram,” Janice Bonsu,SGA have agreed that the SGA ment is lenient; however, | of its charter. These vio- 
Government Association. executive president,.said....constitution says that we Toomre chose to adhere | lations include hosting | ae ‘ 
1 Feb-25. Junior “That's the sticky position govern undergraduate morestrictly toSGA’scon- | social events, establish- | 


Mahzi Malcolm, a former 
senator, filed a complaint 
through the SGA Judicia- 
ry Board about the nature 


right now, where he’s a 
graduate student.” 

Vice President Kyra 
Toomre explained SGA‘s 


Nelly, Sweater Beats to 


periorm at Spring Fair 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


formers and were posted 
on the Spring Fair Face- 
book page. 


students.” 

Toomre then delivered 
the Executive Board's po- 
sition. 


“We came to the con-. 


clusion that we have to 
technically impeach you, 
Parth,”, Toomre said. 
“There is a reason why 
there is an undergraduate 


stitution. 

“There have been other 
times when we, as a coun- 
cil, voted to suspend the 


rules and let someone | 
stay on, but as the Vice 

President, I have to en- | 
force what is in the consti- | 
tution. That is why we are | 


SEE SGA, PAGE A5 


holding rush events and 
inducting pledges. 


The suspensions were | 


issued following alle- 
gations against PIKE 
brothers _ participating 


in a gang rape in March | 
of 2013 and the stabbing | 


| ing PIKE satellite houses, | 


| 


| of a PIKE brother: dur- 


Wendland appointed KSAS dean 


By JANE JEFFERY 


empowered to do before,” 


departments of KSAS, in 


will locus 
on future 
innovations 


By SABRINA WANG 


Asst. News & Features Editor 


TEDxJohnsHopkin- 


_ sUniversity recently an- 


Nelly, the St. Louis Students shared mixed | News & Features Editor | Wendland said. addition to working with | nounced its second an- 
rapper best known for reactions to the artist As interim dean, other divisions of the Uni- | nual event’s theme of 
his early 2000s hits “Hot choices. The last teaser University President Wendland has made an versity. “NextGen:TBD,” _ along 


in Herre,” “Dilemma” 
and “Ride Wit Me,” will 
perform in the Ralph S. 
O’Connor Recreation 
Center on April 24 as part 
of this year’s Spring Fair. 
His performance, 
which will be co-spon- 


sored by the Hopkins . 


Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP), was 
announced by the Spring 
Fair staff at the Student 


mashup narrowed down 
the possible perform- 
ers to Nelly, Chance The 
Rapper, Young The Giant, 
Tove Lo and Icona Pop. 
Sam Chuisano, a junior 
who serves on The HOP’s 
recruitment and retention 
committee, said she was 
looking forward to seeing 
Nelly because she grew 
up with his music. 
“Personally, I really 


Ronald J. Daniels named 
Beverly Wendland as the 
James B. Knapp dean of 


| the Krieger School of Arts 
| and Sciences (KSAS), ef- 


fective immediately. 
Wendland was ap- 
pointed as the interim 
KSAS dean in May of 
2014, when former dean 
Katherine Newman left 
Hopkins for a position as 
provost at the University 


effort to support interdis- 
ciplinary studies within 
KSAS. She plans to con- 
tinue these efforts by 
encouraging leaders in 
different departments to 
collaborate. 

“IT worked together 
with [Vice Provost for 
Student Affairs] Kevin 
Shollenberger and Home- 
wood Student Affairs to 
think about how we can 


“One thing that’s very 
Ser WENDLAND, Pace AS 


with its lineup of seven 


| speakers, who aim to pre- 


dict innovations that will 
occur in their fields. 
While this year’s talks 
will focus on the contri- 
butions of future genera- 
tions, the event, which 
will be held in Mudd 
Auditorium on March 7, 
will also underscore the 
importance of making 
decisions in the present. 


Activities _ Commission love Nelly,” Chuisano | of Massachusetts, Am- link together academic According to’ - curator 
(SAC) Fair on Friday. The said. “I always listened | herst. programming with stu- Adrian Latifi, the event 
HOP and Spring Fair re- to hip-hop growing up, Wendland said she has_ dent life activities and | will not only include 


vealed the performer by 
projecting his identity on 
the wall of the gym in the 
recreation center. 


so for me it reminds me 
of good times with my 
family.” 

Michelle Yang, a fresh- 


enjoyed her experience in 

the position thus far. 
“There was such a 

positive response to the 


making them meet in the 
middle in ways that are 
going to be more exciting 
for the students,” Wend- 


WILL KIRK/ 


speeches. Numerous. stu- 
dent groups will perform 
on stage, while others, such 
as BME Design Teams, ~ 


_ The announcement fol- man Spring Fair staff | ways in which I seemed land said. will give short presenta- 
lowed a week of teaser member, said that al- | to be able to get different She emphasized the HOMEWOODPHOTOJHUEDU | tions on. their projects. 
mashups, which featured though Nelly was not her | people to work together in ' importance of collabora- Wendland plans to promote in- “This is just one effort 
songs by potential per- See NELLY, pace A5 « ways that they hadn't felt tion between the diverse terdisciplinary studies as dean. See TEDX, pace A3 
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By ASHLEY KIM 
For The News-Letter 


Upscale Baltimore 
restaurants are offering 
discounted lunches and 
dinners for winter Res- 
taurant Week, which will 
continue through Feb. 28. 


During Restaurant 
Week, which began on 
Sunday, participating 


restaurants pay a mem- 
bership fee and partner 
with local organizations 
to receive promotions and 
other perks. These restau- 
rants temporarily lower 
their prices and ‘adopt 

‘a prix-fixe menu. They 
make up for the reduction 
in prices with an increase 
in their sales volume. 

At Cinghiale, an up- 
scale Italian restaurant in 
Harbor East, the prix fixe 
menu was $30 for three 
courses, including des- 
sert, with an option of 
adding wine pairings to 

- each course for an_addi- 
tional $24. 

Baltimore resident 
Adam Roseberry, who ate 
at Cinghiale with his wife 

-on Feb. 16, expressed his 
satisfaction with his meal. 

“Tve lived in Balti- 
more for around seven 

years now, and T never 
.ateshere before because 
it is so pricey, but we fig- 
ured Restaurant Week 


COURTESY OF ASHLEY KIM 
Pazo in the Fells Point area will serve $30 dinners until Feb. 28. 


would be a good deal,” 
he said. “We got the wine 
pairing too, and honestly, 
I very much enjoyed ev- 
ery single dish and every 
single glass. The Seafood 
Risotto entree was my fa- 
vorite.” 

Roseberry — supports 
the concept of Restaurant 
Week. 

“It’s pretty smart. I 
wouldn't have come here 
normally, but now that 
I’ve been here and tried 
it, I think I would come 
back,” Roseberry said. 
“We were almost tempt- 
ed away from the Res- 
taurant Week menu by 
the other options on the 
menu, and if the meal 
can be this good during 
a busy time like Restau- 
rant Week, I think the 
food quality speaks for 
itself.” 

However, some _ pa- 
trons were less satisfied. 
Victoria Mason, a Balti- 
more resident, was less 
than satisfied with her ex- 
perience at Cinghiale. 

“Tt wasn’t terrible, but 
I thought that in a restau- 
rant as well established as 
Cinghiale, the experience 
would be more than ‘not 
terrible’” she said. “The 
atmosphere of this place 
is nice and classy, but in 
my opinion the food was 
just too boring. I. think 
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Restaurant Week features lunch, dinner deals Relay for Life hosts 
charity dance show 


also had a positive im- | 


restaurants do Restaurant 
Week to impress potential 
diners with their best, but 
this was a completely op- 
posite experience for me.” 

Pazo, a_ tapas-style 
Mediterranean restaurant 
in Fells Point, also partici- 
pated in Restaurant Week. 
It offered a $30 prix fixe 
menu in which its cus- 
tomers could pair either 
two tapas or an appetizer 
with a main course and a 
dessert. 

Alice Nam, a junior, 
thoroughly enjoyed the 
meal. 

“T don’t eat out a lot 
because it can get expen- 
sive, especially if you 
go to places in the Inner 
Harbor or Fells, but for 
what we ate I feel like it 
was a really good deal,” 
Nam said. “All the food 


‘tasted great and the por- 


tions were a lot bigger 
than I would have ex- 
pected. The service felt a 
little rushed, but I pretty 
much expected that dur- 
ing Restaurant week.” 

She raved about Pazo’s 
pizza. 

“The pizza _ really 
stood out and I might 
come back when it’s not 
Restaurant Week just for 
that because it was some 
of the best thin pizza I’ve 
had,” she said. 

Paul Lindgren, a serv- 
er at Pazo, believes that 
Restaurant Week has 
been a success so far. 

“We've already had 
so many people, which 
is amazing considering 
what the weather was 
like as soon as the week 
started. I think this week 
is nice because it brings 
together the community. 
Everyone comes out to 
eat and it’s just a really 
nice atmosphere — even 
though it does get a little 


busy for us,” 
said. 


Victor Osio, 


Lindgren 
a junior, 
pression of 
Week. 

“IT think Restaurant 
Week is a really great 
time to try restaurants 
you haven't been to yet 
and might not 
wise go to because of the 
price,” Osio said. “Even if 
you don’t end up liking it 
as much as you thought, 
the experience doesn’t 
cost as much and you can 


end up finding really nice | 


places.” 

Osio said he has also 
taken advantage of Res- 
taurant Week in previous 
years. 

“It’s just a good time to 
go out to eat, especially as 
a student. In the past years 
I think they had fewer op- 
tions, but they were still 
all good,” he said. “There’s 
a lot of good places to eat 
in Baltimore if you just go 
a bit off-campus, and Res- 
taurant Week just gives 
you the added incentive to 
make an effort.” 

Sophomore Spencer 
Han used _ Restaurant 
Week as an opportunity 
to revisit his favorite res- 


taurants rather than try- | 


ing out new ones. 
“IT actually didn’t go 


anywhere new and just | 


went to Alchemy,” Han 
said. “I’ve been there a 
few times before, and it’s 
one of my favorite places 
in Baltimore. I wanted 
to go during Restaurant 
Week because I knew I 


could get a better deal on | 


it now than I would oth- 
erwise.” 

A list of the 78 restau- 
rants participating in Bal- 
timore’s Winter Restau- 
rant Week can be found 
on openTable.com. 


Health care experts talk Affordable Care Act 


;. By WILL ANDERSON 
. Staff Writer 


_ The Conversations in 
Medicine (CiM) Sympo- 
“sium, a lecture series on 
- modern health issues led 
. by avariety of student and 
_administrative groups, 
held a panel titled, “Can 
. We Afford the Affordable 
- Care Act?” on Tuesday. 
The panelists at the 
discussion on the Patient 
Protection and Afford- 
_ able Care Act (ACA) in- 
. cluded Dr. Roy Ziegel- 
stein, the ‘executive vice 
. chairman of Hopkins 
_ Bayview Department of 
Medicine and vice dean 
_ for education at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
_cine; Rami El-Diwany, an 
MD/Ph.D. student and 
- founder of Charm City 
Clinic, which provides 
health care and sup- 
_ port for underprivileged 


' residents of Baltimore; 


.. Adam Schneider, a social 
. worker and co-founder of 
. Healthcare for the Home- 
_ less and Tyler Mains, a 
medical student with an 
interest i in public health. 


objec- 


idea that health care is a 
commodity rather than a_ 


lack access to health care. 
El-Diwany had a simi- 
lar reaction to the ACA. 
“The most profound 
impact it had on me was 
observing its effects on 
folks in the lower econom- 
ic bracket of our country,” 
El-Diwany said. “As re- 
cently as 2010 there were 
many intentional barriers 
that prevented those peo- 
ple from getting health in- 
surance, and now they are 
paying people to go out 
and enroll people.” — 
Schneider _—_ explained 
the magnitude of the in- 
crease in the insured pop- 
ulation. 
“Thirty percent of our 


patients had insurance: 


one and a half years ago,” 
he said. “In Maryland, you 
had to have an income un- 
der $5,000 to receive Medi- 
care and a documented 
disability. At least 90 per- 
cent of our patients now 
have medical care.” 

All of the panelists 
agreed that treating health 
care as a for-profit busi- 


ness is a poor idea. They 


criticized the insurance 
reimbursement payment 
system and the prevalent 


considered to be a busi- 


ness in the U.S. 
“There’s another side 


that maintains healthcare :: 


as a commodity in this 
country,” he said. “We 
have seen tremendous 
stock increases for the for- 
profit insurers. The gov- 
ernment gives money to 
the private insurers. We 
have further enriched and 
entrenched the corporate 
power that makes health- 
care a commodity.” 

The panelists also ad- 
dressed the lack of pri- 
mary care physicians, 
which are less common 
than specialist physi- 
cians in the U.S. They 
stressed that preventive 
care administered by 
primary care physicians 
is the easiest way to im- 
prove public health. 

“I want everyone to 
have the opportunity [to 
receive] primary care,” 
Mains said. “I love the 
emphasis on primary care 
and the restructuring of 
payment and moving 
away from the fee-for- 
service idea. There is so 
much health care that is 
delivered that is ‘not pk 
cal medical service.” 


" Mains also noted that it | 
_ is important for ae to 

build lasting and positive — 
resconatiee, aa _ their ° 


You all could push Hop- 
kins to do that. Hopkins 
could also make sure all 
its employees are paid 
enough to afford hous- 
ing. Our institutions don’t 
need to just seem better, 
they need to be better.” 
After the program, ju- 
nior Cindy Xun expressed 
her optimism about the 
role of Hopkins in expand- 
ing access to health care. 
“Looking into the fu- 
ture I think that there will. 
be more awareness that 
can make medical care 
more affordable or more 
prevalent for everyone,” 
she said. “With Hopkins 
changing and_ putting 
more focus on primary 


_ care, it is likely that some. 


other hospitals will focus 
on primary care and sup- 


porting underserved pop- 


ulations.” 

This program was also 
accessible to members of 
the audience who did not 
have much, background 
knowledge in 
health. A Be 

Junior Gabriella Mill- 


Restaurant | 


other- | 


| the 


public 


er, an organizer of CiM’s — 


events, 


“We would like to 


explained the — 
group’s purpose. 


community in — -discus-— 


sions about how health |. 


engage the -pre-medical f 


_B-Boys and other dance th 
groups, followed by a | 
brief it F 
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Ten groups performed at Relay for Life's “Hit the Floor for the Cure.” 


By ANNE 


| HOLLMULLER 


Staff Writer 


The University’s chap- 
ter of Relay For Life 
raised over $560 for the 
American Cancer Soci- 


| ety at the Hit the Floor 


For the Cure dance show- 
case, which featured 
performances from 10 
diverse student dance 
groups in the Glass Pa- 
vilion on Friday. 


According to junior 


| Kelly Chu, one of the 


three Relay For Life co- 
presidents, events like 
these are good for both 
group’s reputa- 
tion and their ability to 
raise funds for the fight 
against cancer. Recently, 
Relay For Life has spon- 
sored a cappella show- 
cases. 

“The goal of this event 
is to raise mo 
American Cancer § 
ety,” Chu said. “This is 
the first year we have 
held a dance show, but 
we have held two an- 
nual a cappella shows 
before, which were both 
very successful. We like 
holding events like these 
because it not only raises: 
money but also allows us 
to get our name through- 
out campus and get peo- 
ple excited for our main 
event in April.” 

Baila, Masti, Temps 
D’Afrique, Jaywalk, B- 
boys, Vivaz, JOSH, JHU 
Ballet, SLAM and the 


Yong Han will take 
Lion Dance % a place over 
Troupe par- oe oe the’ next 
ticipated in © Planning the. few weeks, 
the show- event wasa including 
case. ll a events co- 
Baila TFeally rewarding = sponsored 
began the experience... we With other 
show with See organiza- 
a number ~ended up raising _ tions. 
featuring a ” “We are 
large pro- OVEr $560. also _ host- 
portion of — KELLY CHu, ing small- 
its dancers * er — events 
followed up RELAY For LiFe throughout 
by Masti’s o the semes- 
Bollywood Co PRESIDENT ter prior to 
and ship Relay. Right — 
hop __per- _ now, we 
formance -are  work- 


inspired by the movie 


She's The Man. Temps — 


D’Afrique gave an Afri- 
can dance performance 
followed by Jaywalk, 
who presented a dance 
entitled “Black. and 
Gold.” — 

Next was a dance-off 
featuring members of 


ssion dur 


ing which Relay for Life 


Nass pa trees as ini nite 


fusion dance team. JHU 
Ballet performed a seg- 
ment from its production 
of The Nutcracker which 
took place in December. 
The numerous members 
of SLAM presented a 
dance as well, followed 
by the Young Han Lion 
Dance Troupe whose two 
dragon ensembles inter- 
acted with the audience 
and spat oranges.and let- 
tuce leaves at the crowd. 
Planning the event 
provided a stimulating 
challenge for the group, 
according to the presi- 
dents, who were grate- 
ful that so many dance 
groups were willing to 
showcase their work and 
join in the charity event. 
“The event involved a 
lot of committee and stu- . 
dent group participants. 
Our entertainment’ co- 
chairs , prorked pally 


possible, and we’re real- 
ly thankful that so many — 
groups agreed to partici- 
pate,” Chu said. “Plan- 
ning the dance show:was 
a really rewarding expe- 
rience because we ended 
up raising over $560, and 
it was really great seeing 
all of our hard work as a 
committee pay off.” 

The group is also co- 
ordinating a number of 
other events leading up 
to the annual relay for 
life itself on April 10. The 
co-presidents also men- 
tioned the events that 


ing with Pizza Studio 
for a fundraiser on their 
opening day as well as 
JHUnions to host cancer 
bine events in Na- 
lan’s,” Chu said. pa 
Freshman Keri Frese; y 
who attended relia W- 
case with friends, spoke — 
about the excitement of 
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TEDxJHU returns for [jbertarian club offers new political forum 
second conlerence 


TEDX, From Al 
we are making to high- 
light the great things that 
the students here do. It’s 
also a great way to keep 
our attendees engaged 
and active throughout the 


power students to make 
financial decisions, will 
also speak at the event. 
After studying the histo- 
ry of financial crises, she 
worked in JPMorgan’s 
investment banking divi- 


day,” Latifi wrote in an sion and was chosen as 
email to The one of Gold- 
News-Letter. man Sachs’ 
Latifi, ct ee 100 Most 
senior ma- We strived to Intriguing 
joring in , aie le Entrepre- 
Chemistry eate a well ae 
Spanishand balanced line-up J o 
Biology, is Krakauer, 


one of the 
co-founders 


that covered a 
diverse range of 


Neurology 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Hopkins Students for 
Liberty, a new club based 
on Libertarian politics 
without ties to national 
organizations, aims to 
provide a forum for dis- 
cussion for students out- 
side of the Democrat-Re- 
publican dichotomy. 

A common under- 


| standing of libertarian- 


professor of | 


and orga- tee and Neuro- | 
nizers of topics.’ science, di- 
the event, rector of the 
ieee wait JARDIAN -EATIFL, Oo sor? fort 
fellow cu- TEDxJHU the Study | 
rators and of Motor 


co-founders 
Brian Tung 
and Yvana 
Adhab. Lat- 
ifi explained the rationale 
behind the group’s choice 
of speakers. 

“We strived to create 
a well-balanced line-up 
that covered a diverse 
range of topics,” Latifi 
wrote. “At the same time, 
we try to feature some- 
one outside of the Hop- 
kins community to bring 
their'ideas to campus.” 

The TEDx team en- 
sured that speakers from 
almost every depart- 
ment were included in 
the lineup, in order to 
appeal to students with 
different interests. 

This is also the first 
time TEDx will feature 
a student speaker; fresh- 
man Astha Berry received 
the most votes in the 


(ohePEDX Student © Speaker 


Competition. Berry, a 

- public health and writ- 
ing seminars major, will 
present on the meaning 
and diction of words in 
context. 

“This has always been 
our vision for TEDxJHU- 
sharing Hopkins’ ideas 
with the world while at 
the same time bringing 
some of the world’s ideas 
to Hopkins,” Latifi wrote. 
“In this way, we are strik- 
ing a balance between be- 
ing locally and globally 
oriented. This event is as 
much about ‘Hopkins as 
it is about the rest of the 
world, and I think that 
that will come through in 
our speakers’ Talks.” 

The line-up will in- 
clude Mario Macis, as- 
sistant professor of Eco- 
nomics and Management 
at the Carey Business 
School. Marcis plans to 
discuss how behavioral 
economics can be used to 
shed light on controver- 
sial matters, such as organ 
transplantation. 

Kelly Peeler, founder 
and CEO of NextGenVest, 
a New York City based 
startup that aims to em- 


CuRATOR 


Learning | 


and Brain | 


Repair and 

director 
Brain, Learning, Anima- 
tion and Movement Lab 
(BLAM) at Hopkins, will 
also speak at the event. 
He has performed exten- 
sive research in using in- 
teractive reconditioning 
for patients with brain 
injury. 


of | 


Doreen Bolger, direc- | 
tor of the Baltimore Mu- | 


seum of Art, will present 


about Baltimore’s art cul- | 


Circle K speed dating attracts romantics. 


ture and the artistic ex- 
pansion of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

Kellogg Schwab, direc- 


tute and professor in the 
Department of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, 
will discuss the use of en- 
vironmental engineering 
and microbiology-in mak- 
ing global potable water 
more sustainable. 

Fred Bronstein, dean of 
the Peabody Institute, will 
talk about the future of 
music and musicianship. 

Past speakers include 
Bruce Marsh, a profes- 
sor in the Department 
of Earth and Planetary 
Sciences; Mark Mattson, 


a professor in the neuro- | 


science department and 
Fabian Pfortmiiller, the 
co-founder of Holster, a 
company that produces 
letter-pressed cars, art 
prints and posters. 

Since its inception, 
the TEDxJHU team 
has gained more team 
members and_ resourc- 
es. Founded in 2013, 
TEDxJHU held its first 
event last spring. The 
tickets for that line-up 
sold out in one day, and 
a livestream video of 
the event garnered over 
100,000 views on Youtube 
and TED.com. 

“This year, we are 
hoping to be even more 
successful,” Latifi wrote. 

More information 
about this year’s confer- 
ence can be found on the 
TEDxJHU website. 


CAREYJHUEDU 


ee. ar ay Pfs Mario ns will me at Pee 


ism is that its supporters 
espouse conservative fis- 
cal policies and liberal so- 
cial policies. 

“That’s the way I al- 
ways describe it to my 
friends,” sophomore and 
Club Secretary Dana Et- 
tinger said. “With liberal- 
ism, they want very heavy 
government influence in 
business, but they don’t 
want the government to 
be interfering in their 
personal lives. And with 
conservatism, it’s almost 
the opposite. Libertarian- 
ism is sort of both ends 
of that. They don’t want 
government interference 
in how they live their per- 
sonal lives and they also 
don’t want government 
interference in how they 
run their business.” 


The club was founded 
by Ettinger, sophomore 
John Kuhn, freshman Jar- 
ed Mayer and freshman 
Ava White last semester 
after they attended a Col- 
lege Republicans meeting 
together. 

“We were talking af- 

ter meeting about 
how we were libertarian 
[and] how there didn’t 
seem to be a group that 
represented that,” Et 
tinger said. “And then we 
went through the applica- 
tion process last semes- 
ter to become a student 
group and, at the end of 
the semester, we got ap- 
proval from SGA.” 
The club’s founders hope 
to educate students about 
libertarianism, including 
the diversity of views that 
fall under the libertarian 
umbrella. 

“What we're trying to 
do is open [a] forum for 
everybody,” Mayer said. 

Mayer acknowledged 
that even the club’s found- 
ing members share differ- 
ent political views. 

“On a number of is- 
sues, we don’t see eye-to- 
eye by any means,” Mayer 
said. “I think we still all 
consider ourselves liber- 
tarians in some fashion. 
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It’s not like we're... any 
kind of political monolith. 
We're very much open to 
varying opinions.” 

The organization is de- 
signed to serve as a coun- 
terbalance to the more es- 
tablished political groups 
on campus. 

“We want to provide 
another political outlet. 
We do have College Dems 
and College Republicans, 
which is wonderful. But 
I think it’s great to have 
a third point of view rep- 
resented in its own way,” 
Ettinger said. 

Junior Ross Terry, co- 
president of the College 
Democrats, agrees that it 
is valuable for another po- 
litical voice to be heard on 
campus. 

“I think being straight- 
forward about what you 
believe [and] what sort of 
ideology you subscribe 
to is probably healthy for 
dialogue,” Terry said. 

According to Ettinger, 
Hopkins Students for Lib- 
erty will primarily act as 
a forum for the discussion 
of libertarian ideas. Unlike 
the other political groups 
on campus, it is not an or- 
ganization designed to be 
politically active outside of 
Homewood. 
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A small group of hope- 
ful romantics gathered 
in the Charles Commons 
Multipurpose Room Fri- 
day night for a speed 
dating event hosted by 
community service group 
Circle K, raising money 
for UNICEF's Eliminate 
Project, which works to 
eradicate maternal and 
neonatal tetanus. 

“Tt makes for a great 
line when people ask what 


| Idid this weekend,” junior 


Ian Anderson said. “It’s 
interesting trying to sell 
yourself in six minutes.” 

Eleven students, rang- 
ing from freshmen to 
postgraduates, attended 
the event. 

“IT was abroad last se- 
mester, and my goal was 
to try new and exciting 
things,” Anderson said. 

Alexis Sears, a sopho- 
more, agreed, and also 
said she liked the chari- 
table aspect of the event. 

“Tt seemed like a good 
opportunity to meet new 
people and it’s for a good 
cause,” Sears said. 

Wenjun Gu, a Carey 
Business School student 
from China, said that 
she was intrigued by the 
concept of speed dating, 
which she said was just 
taking off in China. 

“Speed dating exists 
in big cities,” Wenjun 
said. “It is usually held by 


_profitable organizations, 


restaurants and bars. It 
is new. It seems that Chi- 
nese prefer to date peo- 
ple who share the same 
friend circle with them... 
I am curious about how it 
goes in the U.S. and Iam 
trying to meet new and 


| interesting people.” 


The event was Circle 


| K’s first foray into the 
| world of speed dating. 


“Every year we do a 


fund for UNICEF's Elimi-. 


nate Project, which is an 
initiative to eliminate ma- 


| ternal and neonatal teta- 


nus,” junior and Circle K 


_ officer Russell Hughes said. 


“Normally we sell candy 
grams in the cold, and we 
generally don’t do so well. 


| It’s really hit or miss.” 


When discussing dif- 


ferent Valentine's Day- 


% 
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Eleven students participated in Circle K's speed dating event on Friday. 


themed projects, speed 
dating stood out for its 
originality. 

After stating their sex- 
ual preference and paying 
the three-dollar entry fee, 
male and female students 
paired up and sat at dif- 
ferent tables. They had 
six minutes to talk about 
whatever they wanted 
with questions provided 
by Circle K available to fa- 
cilitate conversation. 

“Everyone. . is - too 
wrapped up in their 
books,” Hughes said. “We 
figured that it would at- 
tract a lot of people be- 
cause of that stereotype.” 

Sears characterized 
dating at Hopkins as 
“abysmal.” 

“People are really fo- 
cused on their studying 
and they don’t make it a 
priority to have a relation- 
ship,” Sears said. 

Anderson said he 
thinks the dating scene is 
weak. 

“It’s funny when you 
look at other schools and 
it’s more dating-focused 
in the sense that it’s al- 
most socially expected for 
when you pursue some- 
body to consciously say 
you're dating,” Anderson 
said. “I think at Hopkins 
‘we have a dating scene,, 
but nobody’s really admit- 
ting that certain things 
are dates. We're kind of 
caught up in this world 
of ‘Oh, I’m going to try to 
be cooler than the other 
person and play games.’ 
But in the end, does any- 
body want to play these 
games?” 

“Sears and Anderson 
took different positions 
on the influence of casual 
sex on the dating scene. 

“T think hook-up culture 


. 


is starting to prevail,” Sears 
said. “Everyone I know 
has a Tinder, and they’re 
looking to hookup, which 
is fine. I don’t want to say 
they fear commitment, but 
maybe they don’t necessar- 
ily want to make the com- 
mitment when they could 
just hook up.” 

Anderson countered 
that ‘hook-up culture’ is 
not lessening people’s de- 
sire for relationships but 
is interfering with the suc- 
cess of the relationships. 

“T wouldn't say ‘hook- 
up culture’” Anderson 
said. “[In a] culture that 
encourages hook-ups, 
people are trying to find 
relationships.” 

Hughes said _—ihe 
thought the turn-out was 


low because of limited ad- ° 


vertising. Circle K did not 
make a Facebook page for 
the event until Feb. 12, the 
day before the event. 


“We put it on the an- 


nouncements, which 
ended up on there for one 
day. I forgot that you had 
to refresh it every single 


day,” Hughes said. “We- 


put posters up in every 
place Residential Life says 
you can, and in the places 
that are unregulated.” 
Hughes said that Circle 
K might be hosting anoth- 
er speed dating event in 
the future. 
“We might end up do- 
ing this again with more 
Facebook publicity and 
making sure it’s on the 
[daily] announcements 
every day,” said Hughes. 
“Probably in the next two- 
to-three weeks.” . 


Anderson said he was 


eager for the next event. 


“I'm always interested 


in speed dating,” Ander- 
son said. Rea, 


“We've sort of pur- 
posely kept ourselves un- 
attached from the Liber- 
tarian party and various 
libertarian groups [and] 
organizations off-campus 
because we're really com- 
ing at this from a philo- 
sophical point of view,” 
Ettinger said. 

With the 2016 presi- 
dential election  ap- 
proaching, Ettinger said 
she has ideas for how 
Hopkins Students for 
Liberty will make its 
voice heard on campus. 

“I know College Dems 
and College Republicans 
have their annual de- 
bate, and I’d love to get 
in on that and provide 
a third voice... I think 
that would be really in- 
teresting and that could 
be something fun in the 
run-up to 2016,” Ettinger 
said. 

Terry does not dismiss 
the idea, but he does be- 
lieve it would be difficult 
to incorporate a third par- 
ty into the debate. 

“It’s already been dif- 
ficult in the past for the 
[College Democrats and 
College Republicans] to 
find topics for debate that 
we can agree on [and] 
that we can both argue,” 
Terry said. “I’m not say- 
ing it’s impossible, but 
[with a third group] it 
, would be pretty difficult 
to find topics that we all 
| agree we can debate on 
| and that are actually in- 
teresting [enough] for 


| people to show up and 
| listen to [us debate].” 


Ettinger said that Hop- 
kins Students for Liberty 
may also hold its own 
election-related events. 

“We might do.some 
educational events. or 
something about libertar- 
ian candidates, who are 
running, if anyone’s inter- 
ested,” Ettinger said. 

Mayer clarified that 
the organization will not 
campaign for any specific 
candidates. 

“I don’t believe we 
will necessarily advo- 
cate for one candidate 
or another, especially in 
light of the current po- 
litical landscape. I think 
that would just immerse 
us too deep into the po- 
litical bureaucracy of be- 
coming an organization 
that’s tethered to some 
kind of political plat- 
form,” Mayer said. 

In order to continue 
incorporating new mem- 
bers, the club will hold 
annual elections to choose 
anew board. .- 

“In our bylaws, we 
have a mechanism for a 
new board to be elected. 
We kept it a four-person 
board... We will have a 
new board elected and 
they'll take over. And 
that’s how we'll propel 
the club forward,” Et- 
tinger said. “Of course, 
even if we're not on the 
board, I think we’ll all 
still stay involved... We 
love having a place to 
talk about all this stuff. 
Our board meetings, half 
the time, devolve into just 
a discussion of what's go- 
ing on [regarding] liber- 
tarian politics.” 

Hopkins Students for 
Liberty will hold their 
first meeting on ah 23 at 
6:30 p.m. 

“At the first meet- 
ing we’re really [pre- 
senting] an intro to lib- 
ertarianism... There are 
plenty of people who've 
never heard of it,” Et- 
tinger said. “[They] can 
come [and] find out a 
little bit more. Maybe 
this represents their 
views. Maybe it doesn't. 
But either way, everyone 
comes with a more ro- 
bust understanding.” 
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As part of its suspension, PIKE left its North Charles Street house. 


PIKE, From Al 
responsible by the Univer- 
sity,” Shollenberger wrote. 

According to Shollen- 
berger and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Terry Martinez, 
per the terms of its formal 
suspension, PIKE was 
barred from any _activi- 
ties not pre-approved by 
the University as part of 
an agreed-upon improve- 
ment plan. 

“The PIKE chapter 
must be inactive and can 
sponsor no social gath- 
erings or meetings of its 
members, no new mem- 
ber recruitment and no 
activities of any sort oth- 
er than those approved 
by the University in ad- 
vance as part of a chap- 
ter improvement plan,” 
Shollenberger wrote at 
the time. 

Drafting a chapter im- 
provement plan was also a 
mandate of the suspension. 

“PIKE leadership and 
its national organization 
must submit for approval 
by the University a chap- 
ter improvement plan 
detailing how the chap- 
ter will realize PIKE’s 
stated mission to de- 
velop ‘men of integrity, 
intellect and high moral 
character.’ The plan must 
include a review of the 
current membership.and 
requirements for new 
members and initiation. 
It must also include on- 
going training,” Shollen- 
berger wrote. 

A spokesman for 
PIKE’s general frater- 
nity, W. Brent Phillips, 
explained the nature of 


this plan. 
“Prior to the sur- 
render, the Fraternity 


worked with Iota Tau to 
establish an action plan 
to help the chapter im- 
prove its overall perfor- 
mance. Action plans typ- 
ically involve assessment 
and recommendations of 
all areas of chapter pro- 


gramming, to include 
recruitment, member 
education, exceeding 


academic standards and 
meeting financial obliga- 
tions,” Phillips said. 

Martinez elaborated 
on the fraternity’s obliga- 
tions following the sus- 
pensions. 


“They were supposed. 


to do, for example, a lead- 
ership workshop, a haz- 
‘ing workshop, or some- 
thing like that, as part of 
their improvement plan. 
They could gather for 
them, but not for social 
things, and those had to 
be approved in advance,” 
Martinez said. 

PIKE members were 
also instructed to vacate 
their fraternity house on 
__N. Charles Street and were 

forbidden from creating 
new fraternity houses. 
“In light of the health, 
_ safety and conduct issues 
parang rept the caylee 


igh he eas a 
Fem 


arrangements elsewhere,” 
Shollenberger wrote. 

Martinez explained 
that PIKE members were 
informed that the prohi- 
bition on “similar shared 
housing arrangements” 
meant that they could not 
establish any locations as 
PIKE residences. 

“Tt said they must not 
create similar shared 
housing arrangements. 
I’m sure that there were 
people living together, but 
it wasn’t supposed to be 
classified as a PIKE house 
somewhere else. You can 
live with individuals, but 
you can’t be functioning 
as an organization,” Mar- 
tinez said. 

Several students di- 
vulged that PIKE had not 
complied with the terms 
of its suspension this past 
semester, particularly 
those prohibiting hosting 
social events and estab- 
lishing PIKE houses and 


apartments. 
“It’s one of those 
things that everyone 


knows about but no one 
will talk about. Basically, 
PIKE has just gone un- 
derground, like everyone 
said it was going to last 
year,” one student, who 
‘wished to remain anony- 
mous for fear of social 
retribution, said. 
The student said that 
he or she attended PIKE 
social events during the 
chapter’s suspension. 
“IT went to only two 
PIKE parties last semes- 
.ter, but I have friends 


who went a lot. The first : 


party was during O-Week 
at a row ‘house. The sec- 
ond one was in Wyman, 
where I think a lot of the 
“guys live now. There was 
tequila,” the student said. 

The student noted a 
shift in the atmosphere of 
PIKE’s social events dur- 
ing its suspension. 


“T feel like the recent 


parties have been much 
more tame, for PIKE stan- 
dards at least, now that 
they’re in an apartment or 
row house instead of the 
old PIKE house, which 
was massive and obvi- 
ously unsafe, consider- 
ing the things that hap- 


pened there,” the student - 


said. “It’s less likely that 
something awful like a 
stabbing or sexual assault 
would happen in a more 
confined space, but there’s 
still a risk, and I feel like 
that risk is greater now 
that they’re underground 
because they have no li- 
ability to the University or 
[headquarters]. I can see 
how this would be a very 
hard situation for the ad- 
ministration to deal with, 
because regardless of if 


PIKE is a recognized fra-. 


ternity or not, they’re still 
going, to throw parties.” 

- Another student, a 
freshman who wished to 
remain anonymous for 
fear of social retribution 


‘must va- and potential University 
erse from disciplinary action, also _ 
bie described attending what 
> was thought to be a PIKE 
“socialevent = 
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FIKE surrenders charter, operates in violation of University policy 


“The party was very 
chill. I stayed for like 
five minutes, because we 
were on the way to an- 
other party. There were 
just people sitting and 
chatting and playing 
beer pong,” the freshman 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The freshman ex- 
plained that, while not 
personally knowing the 
hosts of the party, the 
freshman believed it to be 
a PIKE party. 

A different freshman, 
who wished to remain 
anonymous due to simi- 
lar concerns, confirmed 
that PIKE held numerous 
social events during its 
suspension. In addition to 
being friends with PIKE 
brothers,- the freshman 
also claimed to have at- 
tended several different 
types of social events, 
including “formals, date 
parties [and] birthday 
parties, late fall semester 
and early this semester.” 

The freshman said 
that these social events 
occurred in PIKE satel- 
lite houses and that these 
events were clearly PIKE- 
sponsored events. 

Additionally, the fresh- 
stated that 


man PIKE 
threw. rush events and 
inducted pledges after 


surrendering its charter 
which — as Martinez ex- 
plained — violated Uni- 
versity policy. 

The Hopkins PIKE 
chapter forfeited its char- 
ter mid-suspension, Mar- 
tinez said. She declined 
to offer a theory on what 
led the chapter to surren- 
der its charter, instead 
deferring to Luke Jenu- 
saitis, PIKE’s president 
prior to the chapter’s for- 
feiture of its charter and 
the only individual from 
the PIKE chapter with 
whom the University has 
been dealing. 

“I think Luke will 
share with you. I'll let him 
tell you why from his per- 
spective,” Martinez said. 

Jenusaitis did not re- 
spond to several requests 
for comment on PIKE’s 
behalf for this piece. 

Phillips explained that 
chapters can close down 
for different reasons. 

“On mutual agree- 
ment with the Fraternity 
and the University, the 
Jota Tau chapter sur- 
rendered their charter,” 
Phillips said. “There 


’ are several factors con- 


sidered when a chapter 
surrenders their char- 
ter, including overall ef- 
fectiveness of fraternity 
programming, including 
the ability to meet all fi- 
nancial obligations.” 
Phillipssaid that all 
of the members of PIKE’s 
Hopkins chapter were 
granted early alumni sta- 
tus after a review by the 
general fraternity. 
Martinez clarified that 
now that PIKE has sur- 
rendered its charter, it is 
no longer a recognized 


student group, nor is it 


recognized by the general 
PIKE Fraternity. 

“They're not recog- 
nized as an organization 
on campus anymore. That 
means that they cannot 
use, from a national per-/ 
spective, PIKE’s name 
or logo, that they are not 
insured or ‘covered by 
PIKE’s national insur- 
ance,” Martinez said. 

The general fraternity 
confirmed the conse- 


quences for the chapter's | 


surrender of its charter. 


“Once the charter is— 


surrendered, the Chapter 


_and its advisors are no 
longer a named insured . 


on our blanket liability 
insurance program. Ad- 


-no longer exempt from 
ate pias 5 


aes BM oy. 


>. be 


ditionally, the Chapter is 


the payment of federal 
income tax and applicable 
state taxes,” Phillips said. 

Martinez also ex- 
plained that if PIKE were 
to continue to function as 
an organization following 
the forfeiture of its char- 
ter, such activity would 
be in violation of Univer- 
sity policy — particularly 
policies against “failure to 
comply with a disciplin- 
ary sanction” and “failure 
to comply with a Univer- 
sity directive.” 

“From the institutional 
perspective, they’re no 
longer a recognized stu- 
dent organization, so they 
can’t use any institutional 
resources, physical, finan- 
cial or otherwise. They 
can’t reserve spaces on 
campus, and they’re not 
supposed to be doing any 
recruitment. They’re not 
supposed to be gathering 
as an organization,” Mar- 
tinez said. 

She clarified that PIKE 
has been made aware that 
it is prohibited from con- 
tinuing chapter activities, 
including holding social 
events, re- 
cruiting 


PIKE, then we’ll call them 
in; if we hear that there’s 
some other illegal activi- 
ties, hazing or something 
like that, then we’ll call 
them in and lead an inves- 
tigation.” 

Martinez clarified that 
hosting rush events, in- 
ducting pledges, throw- 
ing parties and mixing 
with sororities would all 
violate University policy. 

“T would caution so- 
rorities, and they know 
that from their own na- 
tional expectations, they 


should not be having 
mixers with unrecog- 
nized organizations. It 


puts them in jeopardy as 
well,” Martinez said. 

She explained _ that, 
while the group PIKE no 
longer exists and thus 
could not be held account- 
able as an organization for 
its activities, individual 
members could be. 

“Typically, when those 
things happen, if we find 
out they are and we have 
evidence, we call them in 
and we do an investiga- 
tion. Because they’re not 
a group, we 
can't hold 


new mem- s a group ac- 
bers, collect- “Tm always countable, 
ing dues, ; but we can 
establishing concerned that hold  indi- 
PIKE resi- any organization viduals ac- 
CeNICES i> eOr foe ae ae “ countable 
other fea- 18 going to go for policy 
tures of an underground...” violations,” 
organiza- Martinez 
tion, now — DEAN OF said. 

that it does Several 
not have _ STUDENT LIFE students 
a charter. TERRY MARTINEZ tecounted 
and is un- attending 
recognized PIKE social 
by both the events after 
University its forfeiture 


and its general fraternity. 
“It’s a hard distinction, 
right, because if you're off 
campus, I can't tell you 
who you can or cannot live 
with. But what we can say 
is that you are not to be liv- 
ing together as a function- 
ing organization, meaning 
that you shouldn't be hold- 
ing chapter meetings, you 
shouldn’t be holding so- 
cial events under the name 
of PIKE, you shouldn’t be 
collecting any dues, you 
shouldn’t be members 
into the non-existent or- 
ganization,” Martinez 
said. “Those are the kinds 


of things that would dis- 


tinguish whether or not 
they were functioning as 
an organization. So for us, 
we can’t go knocking on 
doors, but if we hear that 
there’s recruitment, then 
we'll call those individu- 
als in and we'll have those 
conversations; if we hear 
that they're holding func- 
tions under the name of 


GER 


of its charter and acknowl- 


edged that PIKE held rush 
events and inducted pledg- 
es after being expressly for- 
bidden from doing so. 
“Thave friends that have 
attended PIKE events dur- 
ing rush and know some of 
their pledges,” one fresh- 
man, who wished to re- 
main anonymous for fear 
of social retribution, said. 

Martinez stated that 
she has not yet been made 
aware of any violations 
of University policy by 
the former members of 
PIKE, but she explained 
that, should — students 
come forward with evi- 
dence, or should Student/ 
‘Community Liaison Jon 
Walter happen to receive 
complaints about a PIKE 
party, her office would in- 
vestigate such claims. 

She also stressed the 
benefits of participating in 
a recognized organization. 

“The benefits of the 
formal support that orga- 
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nizations get from their 
nationals — the leader- 
ship development, the op- 
portunity for networking 
— [are important]. If orga- 
nizations are doing truly 
what they’re set out to 
do, then it’s not just about 
the parties. That’s a great 
part of it, but there are so 
many other things that 
you can do through your 
philanthropy, through 
your service, your leader- 
ship development. And if 
it’s just about the parties, 
you're not actually meet- 
ing the organization’s in- 
tent and mission,” Marti- 
nez said. 

Martinez discouraged 
members of established 
Greek organizations from 
interacting with any un- 
official or underground 
group led by former PIKE 
members. 

“One of the things 
that I think is important 
is that members of legiti- 
mate fraternities and so- 
rorities should make sure 
that their legitimacy is 
validated by not partner- 
ing with unregistered, 
underground, whatever 
we want to call it, orga- 
nizations, because then it 
-just devaluates the value 
of your organization and 
all the things that you do 
to keep it intact, legit and 
honorable,” she added. 

Martinez also ex- 

pressed her concerns 
that PIKE will go under- 
ground and partake in 
the activities it has been 
instructed to forgo— as 
students told The News- 
Letter it already has. 

“Tm always concerned 
that any organization is 
going to go underground, 


(pec Se Nn REE Aa 
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might cause harm to other 
students: risky behaviors, 
individuals putting them- 
selves at risk,” Martinez 
said. “So that’s always a 
concern, which is why if 
we see any activity, if we 
see any posters, if we hear 
anything, we'll follow up 
with them. It’s important 
for members of the or- 
ganization to know and 
their families to know 
that if they function and 


_ something happens, that 


they’re personally held li- 
able. They don’t have the 
coverage or the insurance 
from the national organi- 
zation or from the insti- 
tution, so that becomes a 
personal liability.” 

. When asked how wor- 
ried she was of PIKE go- 
ing underground, Marti- 
nez spoke bluntly. 

“Ym concerned. I 
think that’s a real con-. 
cern,” she said. 
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top choice for the Spring 
Fair concert, she thinks 
that students will enjoy 
the show. 

“T think it’s going to 
be a really fun show,” 
Yang said. “Even if peo- 
ple don’t think of Nelly, 


they know his - songs. 
Last year’s artist was 


J. Cole, but I think this 
year will be more fun be- 
cause more people know 
Nelly.” 

Kidenekal Getahun, 
a freshman, said that he 
was disappointed that his 
personal favorite artist, 


Chance the Rapper, will | 


not be performing this 
year. 

“If he came, my life 
would’ve been complete. 


Now that Nelly is coming, | 
my life will be about 80 | 


percent complete,” Geta- 
hun said. 
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Senior class senator faces impeachment by Sta 


SGA, FROM Al 
officially 
there will 
peachment 
Toomre said. 

Destiny Bailey, senior 
class president, comment- 
ed on the precedent set 
by Zoé Cohen's departure 
from the senior class sen- 
ate in 2014 due to her early 
graduation. 


saying that 
be an im- 
procedure,” 


“Ym not really for 
suspending the rule 
very often, but... dur- 
ing the fall semester, 


she would be extreme- 
ly honest that she was 
scheduled to graduate 
December of 2013,” Bai- 
said. “No impeach- 
ment process took place. 
We went straight to the 
senate making the deci- 
sion whether we wanted 
to keep her. I think that 
these two are very simi- 
lar. I don’t think it’s nec- 
essary for impeachment 
to happen.” 

Bailey further elabo- 
rated on Patel’s situation. 

“It is a very. blurry 


ley 


| line between him being 


| an undergraduate and 


Kwame Alston, a fresh- | 
man Student Government | 
| dergraduate can have.” 


Association (SGA) sena- 
tor, agreed. He said he felt 
Nelly was not the right 
choice because he has not 
been as popular in recent 
years as he was in the 
past. 

“Nelly just hasn’t been 
around in a while. I’m 
excited to see him, but 
I’m just disappointed it’s 
not Chance the Rapper,” 
Alston said. 

Although sophomore 
pagreed that 
she would have rather 
seen Chance the Rap- 
per perform at Spring 
Fair, she said’ that she is 
still looking forward to 
dressing up for Nelly’s 

erformance. 

“T feel like I'm going to 
wear a ripped-up T-shirt 
and glow-in-the-dark 


clothes and be middle | 


school about it,” Maraj 
said. 
For the first 
sor a second performance 
during this year’s fes- 
tivities. New York DJ and 
producer Sweater Beats 
will perform at Rams 
Head, Live! on April 25. 
This artist’s songs include 
“Feel Me,” “Cloud City,” 
“The Limit” and “Anx- 
ious,” among others. 

Many students said 
they were  unfamil- 
iar with Sweater Beats, 
whose real name is An- 
tonio Cuna, before the 
announcement. 

“I’ve never heard of 
him before,” freshman 
Mia Berman said. “I'm 
obviously more excited 
for Nelly to come to cam- 
pus.” 

Freshman David Helfer 
said that although he also 
hadn't heard of Sweater 
Beats and doesn’t plan on 
attending that concert, he 
trusts that Cuna is a solid 
performer. 

“Yye never heard of 
this artist before, but I’ve 
heard that the people that 


perform at Spring Fair are | 


usually pretty talented, so. 


maybe he'll be too,” Helf- 


er said. 


Hopkins affiliates will | 


be able to buy $18 tickets 
for Nelly’s performance 
starting March 2. Re- 
maining tickets will then 


be sold to the public for |, 


$25 starting March 30. 
Tickets for the Sweater 


time, 
Spring Fair will also spon- | 


a graduate student. He 
will receive both degrees 
in May with us,” Bai- 
ley said. “He is still the 


| class of 2015. He should 


be awarded all amenities 
and activities that an un- 


There was a_ closed 
portion of the meeting 


| that excluded all guests, 


including The News-Letter, 
for about 30 minutes. 

“This closed meeting 
is just to discuss the topic. 
It’s not an impeachment 
process,” Bonsu _ said. 
“TWe] need a week’s no- 
tice from meeting [for an 
impeachment.” 

Patel defended his po- 

sition as senator. : 

“T can say that every 
decision that I make on 
the SGA is definitely 
from the perspective of a 
graduating senior and in 


no way from the perspec- 
tive of a master’s year,” 
Patel said. “Just because 
I am taking 600-level 
courses doesn’t mean 
that my view toward cer- 
tain issues has changed 
all of a sudden. I still 
make decisions based 
on what | think my con- 
stituents, the members of 


the senior class, would 

like me to think.” 
Malcolm asked the 

SGA to give the issue 


more thought. 

“Involve yourselves, 
[SGA members]. I don’t 
think that [this issue] 
should be solely left to 
the class council,” Mal- 
colm said. “Keep in mind, 
sometimes these things 
seem to be more blurry 
than they are, but take a 
look at the facts.” 

Malcolm claims 
the Registrar’s office 
emailed him verifying 
that Patel is recorded as 
a graduate student. Patel 
admits the violation of the 
constitution. 

“In Mahzi [Malcolm]’s 
petition, he did email 
the Registrar’s office, 
and they said that I was 
a graduate student. On 
my.jh.edu, it states that I 
am a graduate student. 
I knew that I was go- 
ing to start my master’s 
course work during my 
senior year,” Patel said. 
“So I reached out to Dr. 
Frechette, [director of 
masters studies,| and 
also talked to Robert 
Turning, director of stu- 
dent activities. I wanted 
to double check, and I 
did.” 

Patel emphasizes that 
he is an undergraduate 
student in some sense. 

“This semester | did 
start 
courses, but I’m 
ing undergraduate tu- 
ition. I'm not eligible for 
Dean’s Master’s Fellow- 
ship,” Patel said. — 


that 


taking 600-level _ 
still pay- 


Patel unsatisfied 
with the ruling. 

“Kyra [Toomre] 
brought up the pream- 
ble, which is one place 
where it specify 
‘undergraduate student,’ 
but in the membership 
section of the constitu- 
tion, it doesn’t necessar- 
ily specify,” Patel said. 

The SGA constitution 
preamble does define 
SGA‘s governmental pop- 
ulation as undergraduate. 

“We, the Undergradu- 
ates of the Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences and 
the Whiting School of 
Engineering, in order to 
strengthen student unity, 
represent student inter- 
ests, and provide a forum 
for the exchange of ideas, 
hereby establish this Con- 
stitution,” the preamble 
states. 

Patel claims that the 
constitution is not clear. 

“T still consider my- 
self a senior,” Patel said. 
“Furthermore, in the con- 
stitution the only place 
where it talks about the 
membership is Article I, 
Section 3. I have to have 
a GPA of 2.5 and be a 
full-time Homewood stu- 
dent.” 

The SGA’s constitution 
does stipulate a GPA and 
student status require- 
ment. 

“A student may run 
for or be appointed to an 
office, provided that he 
maintains a 2.5 overall 
GPA and is a full time 
student at the Homewood 
campus throughout his 
term of office,” the consti- 
tution states. 

After the SGA meet- 
ing on Tuesday, Toomre 
updated The News-Letter 
with a different position 
from the one she assumed 
in the meeting. 

“There is a resolu- 
tion being drawn up this 
week that I believe will 
say that we as a Student 


is 


does 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A controversy sparked a heated debate at this week's SGA meeting. 


Government qualify 
Parth as an undergradu- 
ate, which it says we are 
allowed to do in the bill 
of rights, and as such he 
is allowed to stay on as a 
senator. If that is passed, 
the impeachment would 
not go forward,” Toomre 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Toomre also comment- 
ed on the confidentiality of 
the impeachment process. 

“Any , impeachment 


_ procedures are held: in 


closed meetings as per 
our guiding documents’ 
instructions. It is the only 
vote that is taken by secret 
ballot,” Toomre wrote. 

Toomre gave The News- 
Letter an update on legis- 
lative improvements the 
SGA is taking. 

“Two weeks ago we 
officially created an Ad- 
hoc committee to exam- 
ine the constitution and 
our other guiding docu- 
ments because there are 
many things that are 
not totally clear or con- 
tradict one 
Toomre wrote. “In my 
opinion this situation 
falls under that catego- 
ry. Hopefully, the work 
that comes out of that 


another,” 


committee will clear up 
ambiguities and lead 
to more clearly defined 
rules and roles in the 
future. These changes 
would need to be rati- 
fied by the entire stu- 
dent body; we are work- 
ing on this new draft 
this semester.” 

Bonsu commented on 
the legislative initiative. 

“We're at a realization 
where we want to restruc- 
ture our constitution, our 
bylaws,” Bonsu said. “We 
want .to make sure that 
we are holding ourselves 
to the highest standard, 
because we want to be le- 
gitimate in the eyes of the 
students.” 

Bonsu wants the stu- 
dent body to participate 
more actively in the de- 
cision process regarding 
Parth’s impeachment. 

“Students only come 
to us when things are 
blowing, up or when 
they think we call snow 
days,” Bonsu said. “Tf 
we are not acting, it’s be- 
“cause you are not telling © 
us to act. We really need 
your [the student body’s] 
guidance, and we appre- 
ciate people who come to 
meetings.” 


New KSAS Dean Wendland outlines proposed changes 


WENDLAND, From A1 
evident to me, just with- 
in our own school — we 
have such a plethqra of 
diverse disciplines that 
we study, that there are 
so many opportunities 
for interdisciplinary, 
fun, exciting, cool things 
just within our school,” 
Wendland said. 

Wendland has already 
made further plans for 
her tenure as dean. She 
aims to expand the Uni- 
versity-sponsored _activi- 
ties that accompany the 
freshman summer book 
read beyond the usual es- 
say contest. 

“I didn’t know that 
there even was a fresh-: 
man book and this essay 
contest until I started go- 
ing to the freshman con- 
vocations, and we would 
hear about this essay win- 
ner, and then I thought, 
‘1 would really like to 
read that essay,’ and then 
there’s nowhere to find 


it,’ Wendland said. 
Wendland plans 
coordinate the freshman 
summer reading with 
next year’s freshman class 
offerings. 
“Tt seems to me like 


‘there are a lot of oppor- 


tunities there to have 
some of our faculty read 
the book before the stu- 
dents come onto campus 
and have some of the 
courses that our faculty 
are offering to freshmen 
touch on some of the is- 


sues raised in whatever 


book was elected, ” she 
said. 

Wendland also plans 
to launch a dean’s speaker 
series in order to high- 
light the realm of interdis- 
ciplinary possibilities that 
she hopes students will 


‘pursue. - 


“We can invite in peo- 
ple who work in interest- 
ing  cross-disciplinary 
areas, like a science-fic- 


tion writer who is a sci- 


cae 


“ 


to’ 


entist by training but is 
now active in the writing 
discipline,” Wendland 
said. 

She hopes to invite a 
lineup of similar experts 
in cross-disciplinary 
fields to speak to Hopkins 
undergraduates. 

“There are so many 
possibilities that I have 
on the tip of my brain 
for people who are work- 
ing at these intersections 
of the arts and our more 
rigorous academic disci- 
plines. Just by bringing 
people like that to cam- 
pus, [we] will indicate to 
our students what some 
of the possibilities are that 
they might not be think- 
ing about,” she said. 

Beyond specific events 
that Wendland has start- 
ed coordinating, she ex- 
pressed an overarching 
dual plan for KSAS. 

“Our real mission is 
to train the leaders of to- 
morrow. The other thing 
is that I think we are a re- 
ally great university, and 
I want to make sure that 
everybody is on board 
with that feeling, to the 
point that anytime a visi- 
tor comes to our campus, 
they leave wishing that 
they could stay,” Wend- 


land said. — WN 
Wendland also hopes 


to improve the Univer- 
sity’s attractiveness and 
raise morale by increas- 


“ing the diversity of its stu- 
_ dents and faculty. 


“We're all focused 


on improving diversity 
she inclusiveness... The - 


_ inviting climate and how — 
we can make sure that 


4 


smaller every day, and 
we really need to open 
ourselves up to being 
able to interact construc- 
tively with people from 
all different points of 
view and backgrounds,” 
Wendland said. 

She believes that more 
diversity in KSAS will of- 
fer students practical ad- 
vantages that they can use 
long after graduation. 

“TY think diversity’s go- 
ing to be important to 
make sure the most excit- 
ing and relevant things 
are happening here. It’s 
really important for pre- 
paring our students to go 
back out into the world, 
which is this big mixture 
of everything, so that 
mixture needs to be rep- 
resented here,” Wendland 
said. 

Wendland is also mak- 
ing an effort to pursue 
diversity through the ad- 
missions process, ; 

“We're talking with 
[Vice Provost for Admis- 
sions and Financial Aid] 
David Phillips... We’ve 
talked about how we can 
present the school to pro- 
spective students as an 


students from various 
backgrounds recognize 
that we are a place that 
wants them here,” Wend- 
land said. 

Wendland also’ ae 


scribed some of. the finan- 


cial efforts that Hopkins is 


mal diversity. ; 
“We are working hard 
on: identifying, ear 


ship donors so that we 
can make sure that people 
who maybe don’t have the 
financial means but have 
the makeup of an ideal 
Hopkins student have 
the opportunity to attend 
here,” she said. 

Wendland said that the 
intellectual curiosity of 
students in KSAS inspires 
her. She referred to a 
freshman course offering 
called “Project Lab: Phage 
Hunting,” which involves 
analyzing the biotic com- 
position of dirt samples. 

“There’s a blog that 
goes along with the 
course, and sometimes, 
when there are days. 


qhen I have a slight- 


ly jaded feeling about 
things, I will go to that 
blog, and I am reminded 
of the enthusiasm and 
excitement that is pour- 
ing forth from these 
students’ entries in that 
blog about the real joy of | 
learning and the thrill of 
discovery,” she said. 
Wendland also works 
as a professor and runs 


a research lab in the De- 


partment of Biology. She 
has served on several 
search committees for 
deans of various Uni- 
versity divisions, as well 
as two major University 
leadership committees. 
Wendland, earned her 


- Bachelor's of Science de- 


gree from the University 


of California, San Diego — 
(UCSD), She then went on ° 
making to allow: for maxi- — 


-to Stanford University for 
her Ph.D. and returned to 
UCSD for her post-doctor- 
al fellowship. 
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It’s time to start thinking about your 
housing options for the next 
academic year! 


Please join us for the 
Freshmen Housing Process 
Informational Sessions on: 


FoR\ EGS AM EON? -T ©: 'S O>P Hi O Mo@UR Ess 


Home_at_Hopkins.jhu.edu 


Questions or Concerns? Email confirmation@hd.jhu.edu 


Housing Information Booth 
12noon - 2:00pm 
Fresh Food Cafe’ 


Join us on Tuesday, February 24th & 
| Monday, March 2nd 


Freshmen Housing 
Information Sessions @ 4:00pm 
* . in AMR Multipurpose Room 


| 4K Tuesday, February 24th @ 5:00pm. 
Have you bonded with classmates, members of your organization, Thursday, March 5th @ 11:59pm 
or do you just have a large group of friends that want to live close Student Group Housing Registration 
together? Student Group Housing offers a unique opportunity for to be complete and submitted on-line. 
mixed groups of sophomores with shared common interests to Visit: www.jhu.edu/hds/together 
live in a residential community together. This option is available Deadline: Thursday, March 5th @ 11:59pm 
ONLY in McCoy Hall. 
This year when you sign up for Student Group Housing in McCoy bg aha ee 
floors 3-6, rising sophomores will have the Priority Number Notification 
opportunity to register in groups of 7, 8, 12, 16, or fill an entire sent‘out via email by 5:00pm 
wing (East Side - 39 Students & West Side - 43 Students). ; 


Tuesday, March 24th 
Contract Signing 

Student Group Housing 
Location: Wolman MPR & Theater 
Arrival time is based on Group's 
Priority Number. 


Please note: If you have more than 16 members in your group, but 
not enough to fill an entire wing, we ask that a minimum of three 
full suites be left available in the wing to fill during the Freshmen 
Room Selection Process, unless a smaller group of 11 or 12 choos- 

es to fill the remaining spaces. Don’t forget -all suites must be 
completely filled! 


Groups may be comprised of several suites of the same gender or 

suites of different genders. Students must choose suites adjacent 

to, or within close proximity to one another. Remember, the best 

part of being in Student Group Housing is that you get to live with 

a larger group of friends AND you get to secure your space before 
, _ Room Selection takes place. 


live together. playtogether. learn together. 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 
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Digging to get to the Brewer's: Go for butter, beer and burgers 


yy 


COURTESY OF ADAM BINDSLEV VIA FLICKR 
Sometimes in order to get to know yourself honestly, you have to dig. 


‘ve realized recently 
that self-evaluation 
is a really interest- 
ing thing. 

We all utilize it, 
whether it’s in small in- 
crements throughout our 
day or at pivotal moments 
in our lives. It blocks out 
this hindering need for 
consistency and embraces 
the idea of change. It pro- 
vides us with a micro- 
scope to discover things 
about ourselves and gives 
us a telescope to see the 
bigger picture. 

But I've realized recent- 
ly that it’s really hard to 
evaluate yourself honestly. 

It's hard to evaluate 
yourself honestly in mo- 
ments that challenge your 
own authenticity or in 
situations that involve 
people you love. It’s hard 
to own up to intentions 
you wish you didn’t have 
or to take your own mis- 
takes with 


up in things too easily. 
Evaluating quickly turns 
into scrutinizing. You be- 
come so adamant on your 
quest for genuineness and 
nothing else that you end 
up only seeing the world’s 
residue in your reflection. 

To be honest, it’s two 
parts exhausting, one part 
distressing and all parts 
terrifying. 

I really do believe we 
should do things that 
scare us, if not every day 
then frequently enough 
so that we’re never stat- 
ic — so we realize what 
we're capable of and who 
we're capable of being. 

And right now, evalu- 
ating myself honestly is a 
really, really scary thing. 

But I’m taking small 
steps. I’m careful in my 
digging, although my 
back aches and my hands 
are blistered. I want to be 
as authentic as I can not 

just for my- 


e know, 
Ww e 
know, 
every- 
one has 


| already been to Brewer's 
| Art. 


And everyone who 


| has been to Brewer's loves 


| steak frites. 
| in Baltimore. 
| ies with 


|;bread and_ butter, 
| and soon after, we 


a grain of : self but for | 
salt. And Camille the people 
it’s really e I love and 
difficult to ‘F h { fo th 
do it at a am un Ing things ] as, 
time when ets 
een ANG INN, 4 sient 
it’s about to rowing 
tip at a cer- Th er e Was On C way. It’s not | 
tain direc- positive 


tion from the culmination 
of who you are. 

For the last 21 years 
of my life — our lives — 
we've been taught to re- 
view literary texts, chal- 
lenge research methods, 
investigate theories and 
cross-examine biases. Is 
Don Quixote a text about the 
Inquisition? Is there a third 
variable involved? What's 
the direction of causality? 
What are the pros and cons 
of John Stuart Mill’s idea of 
utilitarianism? 

Every day we're asked 
to evaluate the world and 
its contents from different 
perspectives in the most 
truthful way that we can 
in order to find the most 
honest explanation. 

For the last 21 years of 
my life, I’ve been walking 
around this world in the 
context of myself, using 
these tools subconscious- 
ly to grow into the honest 
explanation of who I am. 

* But have J done it truth- 
fully? Right now in this 
crucial moment between 
what feels like a quickly 
receding life — college — 
and the steps to a new one 
— the real world — I'm be- 
ginning to question if I’ve 
ever really evaluated my- 
self honestly. Do I erase my 
pages and start anew? But 
what if I have been hon- 
est? Are these questions 
themselves evidence that I 
don’t know myself, or that I 
know myself too well? 

It’s a circle. It’s back 
and forth. It’s 45 degrees 
to the left and all the col- 
ors at once. 

_ What's scary about dig- 
sing so deep is that you 

find something a 


and it’s not negative. It’s 
not an end to a process be- 
cause there’s no end to this 
process. I’m digging a hole 
that keeps getting filled 
with dirt and that only 
leads back up to where I’m 
standing, shovel in hand 
and gasping. 

This past Sunday I 
went vertical cave climb- 
ing for the first time. I 
had gone horizontal cav- 
ing once before but was 
unsure as to what vertical 
caving entailed. I’m terri- 
fied of heights. I have nev- 
er belayed or rappelled 
or ascended anything be- 
fore. At one point, we had 
to ascend a 50-foot cliff in 
the middle of the cave. 

Halfway up, right be- 
fore the hardest cliff edge, 
my ascender got stuck. I 
was shaking and petrified. 

But in those minutes 
when I was stuck, when I 
didn’t know which direc- 
tion to go or what to do, I 
realized that even if I had 
to go back down and start 
over or climb the rope 
using my hands, I was 
there — I was hanging in 
the center of a cave doing 
something terrifying with 
only equally terrifying 
options at my disposal. 
But I was there, in the cen- 
ter of it. 

It’s important to dig. It’s 
important to know your- 
self beyond the dirt at the 
surface, even if underneath 
is filled with worms and 
muddled roots. It’s impor- 
tant to dig that hole even 
when the dirt piles up and 
you have to start again; 
even if you end up losing 
your shovel and have to 
dig with your hands. _ 


It’s important to be | 
[ there. to be in the cen- 
_ter. To be in the center of 


“who I am.” 


| tails (which are al- 


it and tells their friends 
that when they go, they 
have to get the beer and 
It’s the best 
As_ food- 
fairly similar 
tastes, we find that when 
we disagree on a dish (in 
this case the steak frites), 
someone must be right 
and someone must be 
wrong. So, we figured on 
this cold, winter's night, 
why not settle the long 
standing debate? And 
at the beginning of res- 
taurant week with a $30 
prix fixe when steak alone 
costs $28 on the regular 
menu, why not?! 

We trekked through the 
snow storm (ok, we hopped 


| on the JHMI shuttle and 


walked two blocks while 
it was snowing outside) to 
the intimate restaurant lo- 
cated in a townhouse. We 
were seated in the upstairs 
library dining room. We 


| skipped the drink menu 


because we didn’t want 
our tastebuds distracted by 
any of their famous house 
beers or classy cock- 


ways reliably good). 

Our round and 
sassy waiter (stay 
tuned for an expla- 
nation) brought us 


ordered our appe- 
tizers and entrées: spinach 
salad with toasted pump- 


| kin seeds, moody blue 


cheese, dried. strawberries 
and banyuls vinaigrette 


| and Caesar salad with ro- 


maine, Parmesan crisp, 
white anchovies and Par- 
mesan dressing. And, of 
course, drumroll please... 
two steak frites (one medi- 


| um rare and the other me- 


dium, just to be different). 

Typically, we don’t like 
to waste valuable stomach 
room on bread and _ but- 
ter, but Brewer’s butter is 
something to be written 
about. Our waiter called 
it “Resurrection Butter,” 
which we assume has 
something to do with their 
Resurrection house beer. 
It is a part of the restau- 
rant’s regular line-up, and 
served in a decadent chal- 
ice, it’s definitely worth a 
try. Resurrection is made 
with five types of barley 
and lots of sugar — no 


e@eecc Verizon LTE 1:03 AM 


e Joey 


surprise that adding it to 
butter made the schmear 
positively addicting. 

With the bread basket 
nearly empty (not because 
the service was slow, but 
because the butter was 
so darn good), our salads 
arrived. Before even tast- 
ing them, we noticed that 
they were both drenched 
in dressing almost as 
if our salads had been 
scooped out of a vat. In 
the Caesar’s case, over- 
dressing was the main 
issue. The spinach salad, 
however, had a panoply 
of issues, the first being 
the saltiness. This salad 
was not just a little on the 
salty side. It tasted as if an 
entire bowl of salt was ac- 
cidentally — we hope — 
spilled into the banyuls 
vinaigrette. (FYI: banyuls 
is a wine vinegar.) 

And now that we're on 
the topic of vinaigrette, 
it really shouldn't count 
as a vinaigrette. It was 
thick and creamy and 
more closely resembled a 
bleu cheese dressing. The 
soggy leaves were also 
sprinkled with Old Bay, 
which, although we al- 
ways appreciate Baltimore 
flair, did not help the salt 
issue. We know we should 
move on to the steak frites, 


Alex Barbera and 
Georgina Rupp 
The PhenomeNOMs 


but one last thing about 
the salad: The dried straw- 
berries were stale! Maybe 
not stale, but they would 
be better off in a trail mix 
than a soupy salad. Okay, 
we're done. 

After our bad salad 
start, we ate some more 
bread and butter to 
cleanse our palates. Luck- 
ily for us, the steak frites 
came just as the salt taste 
left our mouths. 

The famous (and infa- 
mous) plates were placed 
in front of us, and — to 
cut to the chase — we still 
disagree. For everyone’s 
sake, we'll stay anony- 
mous about the steak re- 
garding who likes it and 
who doesn't. Basically, one 
of us feels that the piece 
of meat (a hanger cut) is 
too chewy to chew/swal- 
low/eat let alone enjoy. 
And the other feels that 
although the steak was on 
the chewier side, the red 
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Autocorrect sorry 
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Jan 10, 2015, 12:36 AM 
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| prefer bean bag chairs 
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COURTESY OF DARREN AND BRAD VIA FLICKR 
At Brewer's Art, stick with the beer and you won't be disappointed. 


wine shallot sauce and 
crispy exterior made up 
for its texture in spades. 
Both of us agree that the 
sauce and general flavor 
of the meat was good, but 
the debate on texture will 
be eternally unresolved. 
To each her own! 

As anyone knows, a 
proper meal is followed by 
something sweet. 
We were looking 
forward to part 
three in our three- 
course endeavor, 
but we certainly 
needed a_ breather 
after mopping up 
all that steak sauce 
with rosemary fries. 
We decided to leisurely 
contemplate our dessert 
menus while kicking back 
in our seats for a moment. 
(We were in a stately li- 
brary after all, and why 
not play the part?) Our 
waiter — you remember 
him from before, right? 
— dropped by our table 
soon after delivering the 
menus. We definitely 
needed more time, and 
he obliged (how. kind of 
him). But soon thereafter, 
he flurried by our table for 
dessert order take two. 

We'd looked by this 
point but were debating 
the finer points of our des- 
sert decision. He seemed 
miffed. He brusquely 
noted that, “The kitchen 
is closing up, and well, 
you're my last table.” We 


looked around — it was. 


true, the remaining din- 
ers were all onto coffee 
by now — but it was 9:30 
on a Monday night, and 


e@eeco Verizon LTE 


&= 


we didn’t really feel like 
we were breaking any 
unspoken  restauranting 
rule. He spun away with 
a cloth tossed over his 
shoulder before we even 
had the chance to agree 
to place our orders. We 
flagged him as he zipped 
past our table in the other 
direction and he couldn't 
have cared less that we 
were giving into his cock- 
amamie request. What- 
ever, we're over it. Here’s 
what we ate: 

The Chocolate Torte 
was just as you'd imag- 
ine: thick, fudgy and re- 
ally, really chocolatey. It 
is definitely a‘solid choice 
if you're in the mood for a 
hearty end to your meal. 
The Buckwheat Waffle, 


: which was ppd with 
ginger” “ice : . 


placed over a swirl of 
cranberry-vanilla “pud- 
ding” (it was just a puree), 
was the favorite of the 
two, though. The fluffi- 
ness of the waffle mixed 
with the refreshing gin- 
ger flavor and sweet confi- 
ture proved tasty enough 
for us to end our meal on 
a happy note. 

Feeling quite full, we 
were ready to head back 
out into the snowpoca- 
lypse (at least an inch had 
accumulated since we ar- 
rived for our feast). Before 
leaving Brewer's, we came 
to the consensus that next 
time we venture into this 
cozy townhouse, we will 
bypass the dining room 
and head straight to the 
bar for house beer and 
burgers! Prést! 


11:46 AM 
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Tell me u have a thing for 
white guys lol. 
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Like, whiter than white 
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here is nothing 
more unnerv- 
ing than let- 
ting go of what 
you've created. 
IFP workshops are one 
thing — accepting criti- 
cism, listening attentively 
as your peers tell you, 
“It’s too melodramatic” or 
“You could really shorten 
this” — but watching a 
production of your own 
play? That’s a whole new 
precipice of stress. 

The first time I wrote a 
play, I was eight. I wanted 
to write about princesses. 
There was a Child’s Play 
contest at s¢hool. It was 
‘the perfect opportunity 
for my princess saga to 
be appreciated. And so I 
wrote up twelve pages of 


@mistrange, plot hole-ridden 


Dl ae ee ee ee 


fantasy and submitted it 
to the principal’s office 
with all twenty of my fin- 
‘gers and toes delicately 
crossed. But alas. It didn’t 
win. My first fall from 
artistic grace. Given I’d 


HIP HOP 


BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Losing control of your own creation: A playwright learns to cope 


; RUN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
The writer's play, “Express Yourself,” was performed as part of the Witness Theater Showcase. 


written it in the span of an 
hour, I probably should’ve 
known. 

The second time I 
wrote a play was slightly 
more lucrative. I was four- 
teen and a sophomore in 
high school. (I've always 
been the baby of my class.) 


redemption. So I collected 
my haphazard thoughts 
into a one-act play in- 
spired by my sister and 
the mental illness that 
stirred up my childhood 
confusion. I sent it in with 
rocks in my stomach. 
Three months later and 


iietverne Id nearly 
was an-° eoune ene forgotten 
other con- [ | K it m- 
test, the i lan alris crete 
Delaware ° 2 But then 
youns Hopkins in Prose —20* 
ights ; : wi 
Bean Pictlires yore tee 
which email la- 


was back up and running 
after a three-year hiatus. 

I didn’t know much 
about what it meant, what 
a “playwriting festival” 
was or what I could expect 
if I won, but I knew that 
Id lost a similar contest 
six years in the past, with 
a princess play so ridicu- 
lous it made me shudder 
to remember, and I want- 
ed something resembling 


belled “Congratulations!” 
it took me four minutes to 
process. And then I read 
on: “Two months of man- 
datory workshopping to 
adapt it for its final stage 
performance. 

What? Performance? 

In the end, “final stage 
performance” turned out 
to be something I could 
get behind. Something 
I truly desired. And for 


weeks | anticipated it with 
all the eagerness of that 
princess-obsessed eight 
year-old diva. It was all 
I could talk about at the 
dinner table, in Spanish 
class and to my luckily 
and quite patient driver's 
ed instructor. I was a bro- 
ken record with the words 
“play,” “stage,” “profes- 
sional” and_ especially, 
“mineminemineminemi- 
ne.” I was one of those 
greedy-sounding seagulls 
from Finding Nemo, and I 
was insatiable. 
Fortunately, the per- 
formance came and shut 
me up. I watched in the 
audience with those fa- 
miliar rocks rattling in 
my stomach, looking at 
my parents out of the 
corner of my eye. Did 
they like it? Were they 
laughing? Oh, shoot, why 
aren't they laughing? But 


when curtain call came | 


and I heard applause re- | 
throughout | 


verberating 


the theater, I calmed. This | 


was good. 
Watching my play be 


performed was incred- | 


ible, and being congratu- 
lated and complimented 
by the audience was even 
better. That being said, it’s 
still scary. And strange. 
Regardless of how em- 
phatically the actors 
spoke their lines or how 
smoothly the 


was always something 
in the back of my mind 
wasn't 


right, it 


exactly 


technical | 
aspects fit together, there 


what I imagined when I | 


first slammed my keys on 
my laptop and watched 


a plot come together. Yet | 


that was a doubt I had to 
accept. 

Inthe Delaware Young 
Playwrights Festival, the 
writer’s process works 
like this: You write a 
play, you get selected as 
a finalist, you workshop 
and edit and adapt to 
criticisms and then sud- 


Party culture and the stress of Hopkins 


t’s a typical Friday 

at Hopkins. 
Sleep-deprived 
undergraduates 
join in a_ collec- 
tive sigh of relief as they 
take shelter in the brief 
two-day buffer that sep- 
arates them from the 
overwhelming amount 
of work that plagues ev- 
ery single student “privi- 
leged” enough to attend 
this hub of higher learn- 
ing. They shake off their 


shoes, sink in their beds — 


and rejoice in the glory 


party culture has pro- 
liferated nationwide. A 
quick Google search of 
“Fraternity suspension” 
yields thousands of re- 
sults, with a different 
fraternity getting the ax 
nearly every other day. 
The reasons are almost 
identical in all the cases: 
underage drinking, haz- 
ing violations and sexual 
assault citations consti- 
tute the majority of these 
offenses. 

It isn’t that the frater- 
nities themselves have 


that is free- grown 
dom, albeit e R e more sinis- 
ter in their 

“erg, Louls Rosin." 
ast this . “pet as to war- 
‘ireedom” MUSIC, Movies ran suc 
meant i- - 
tiny; rath- 

; ah i ase an d M OF e er, _ there 
cheap beer has been 
or even- a growing 


cheaper vodka in a dirty 
frat basement as your 
worries faded with the 
color of your shoes, and 


the problem set that kept » 


you up until 3 am. the 

night before becomes part 

of a different lifetime. ~ 
However, these days 


“freedom” is, in the Ja-_ 


nis Joplin sense, a better 
word for nothing else to 
do. With the crackdown 
from the administration 
on open parties, students 
are often left to languish 


on Friday night, devoid 
of an outlet to relieve 
some of their accumu- 


lated'stress) © 
It isn’t just Hopkins 
students either; admin- 


istrative curtailing of 


awareness of the destruc- 
tive behavior surround- 
ing these environments. 

It is undoubtedly true 
that there is a high poten- 
tial for immoral conduct 
to occur in these spaces. 
However, assigning full 
responsibility to the fra- 
ternal system for the ac- 
tions that occur within it 
is identifying a symptom 
instead of the root cause. 


It is important to be — 


cognizant of the fact that 
perpetrators of such acts 


did so of their own ac-_ 
cord. While the system 

may have provided a con- _ 
duit for them to behave | 
in such a manner, the re- | 


sponsibility still lies with 


‘the participating individ- 


‘6 


. 


ual. There is no denying 
that college-age students 
often have make bad 
decisions and exercise 
poor judgment, yet this is 
not because a fraternity 
made them this way. It is 
simple nature. 
Taking 
away frater- 
nities’ capa- 
bilities while 


Total 


supression of 


Total suppression of il- 
licit behavior only leads 
to backlash and a further 
inclination to rebel. Per- 
haps if universities were 
to provide genuinely en- 
joyable recreational ac- 
tivities for their students 
to engage in 
there would 
be less of 
a need for 


providing them to look 
no feasible j|licit behavior: elsewhere. 

alternative Te teats 
for recre- only leads to could in- 


ation has a 
plethora of 
harmful po- 
tential. Stu- 
dents grow restless with- 
out the option for egress. 
Without an alternative to 
fraternity parties or open 
parties in general, there 
is no outlet to moder- 
ate the stress brought on 
by the workload of their 
respective courses, par- 
ticularly at a place like 
Hopkins. 

It is naive for univer- 
sity administrations to 


‘be under the impression 


that by eliminating fra- 
ternities. gradually, they 


can stop drinking and — 


reckless behavior from 
occurring on campus- 
es. Attempting to do so 
breeds an antagonistic 
relationship between the 
university and its student 


- population. 


_ Naturally, the univer- 
sity has an obligation to 
protect the best interests 
of its students, but this 
requires transparency of 
their intentions in order 


to build mutual trust. 


+ 


backlash... 


clude spend- 
ing a greater 
portion of 
their re- 
sources to bring more 
exciting events to cam- 
pus, such as additional 
performances, concerts 
and events that make 
students want to stay on 
campus rather than seek 
fun in more vulnerable 
places. They would have 
greater oversight over 
their students’ social 
lives and be able to iden- 
tify individual offenders 


rather than blame a col- |. 


lective group of primar- 
ily innocent actors. 

It is impossible to ex- 
tinguish wrongful 
tions, but it is possible to 
monitor and distinguish 


the perpetrators who ruin | . 


it for the rest. 
Through _ providing 
legitimate —_ alternative 


means of having fun, uni- 
versities can work with 
their students to nurture 
a safe and enjoyable at- 
mosphere rather than an 
oppressive and antipa- 


thetic one. 


ac-. 


denly, it’s out of your 
hands. You, the writer, 
take a step back and let 
the directors, produc- 
ers, actors and tech crew 
work with your words in 
the weeks leading up to 
the performance. They 
are the ones, ultimately, 
who have final say over 
the finished play. 

It was tough for me to 
get accustomed to this 
lack of supervision. I was 
a finalist for the Dela- 
ware Young Playwrights 
Festival for the next two 
years of high school after 
that, and I loved it. I cher- 
ished the art of creation 
and the fun of collabora- 
tion and the thrill of the 
showcase, but it never got 


any easier to lose control. 
Still, it was worth it. 

This past weekend I 
lived it again. It was the 
Witness Theater Show- 
case — four new student- 
written plays — and I had 
written one of them. I sat 
in the audience two days 
in a row, merely a specta- 
tor, and felt the familiar 
rocks settling in my stom- 
ach. I heard my friends 
rave about the other plays, 
I felt the questions rise up 
(Did they like them bet- 
ter? Did they like mine at 
all?), but I stopped. I refo- 
cused. I listened to the ap- 
plause, watched the lights 
go down on the stage, and 
remembered, again 
this is worth it. 


What Fl be rooting 
for on Oscars night 


he. Oscars are 
coming up! 
Which means 
it is time for me 
to go through 
my annual decision to 
not scramble to see all the 
Best Picture nominees in 
time. This year looks bad 
— it’s been a very busy 
semester — and next year 


| looks bad, too. 
telling me it wasn’t quite | 


That be- 
ing said, what 
is always the 
case with me 


Elizabeth 
Sherwood 


other movie, and that, ac- 
cording to my screenwrit- 
ing professor, I should ab- 
solutely see Whiplash and 
not American Sniper. 

Okay, I’m kidding about 
these films not deserving 
the awards they're nomi- 
nated for. I will, however, 
be rooting heavily for The 
Grand Budapest Hotel for 
Best Picture. I 
thought it was 
one of the best 
movies I have 
seen in a long 


is the case once time. It was 
again: The only farcical and 
movies that I A whimsical, and 
saw happen to My F avor | fe the cinema- 
be the ones that : tography was 
have the most Things beautiful. 

nominations. It reminded 


I saw The Grand Budapest 
Hotel earlier in the year 
and Birdman just recently, 
and they both have nine 
nominations each. I don’t 
know the reasoning be- 
hind this, but it happens 
year after year. 

I, admittedly, watch 
the Oscars kind of like I 


| watch sports. When the 


awards are given out, I 
root for the movies that I 
enjoyed seeing. And with- 
out seeing any other films 
(like most Americans), I 
believe that the two mov- 
ies I saw deserve all the 
awards they are nominat- 
ed for, and no other mov- 
ies deserve anything. 
When you watch the 
Oscars with a group of 
friends and only root fora 
couple of films, while in- 


sulting all the other films ° 


or actors and actresses in 
the category, you really 
piss off everyone around 
you, I’ve learned. But what 
information do I have to 
go by? I’ve heard that Ed- 
die Redmayne is amazing 


in The Theory-of Everything, 


that Benedict is amazing 
in The Imitation Game, that 
Selma is important to see, 
that Boyhood is unlike any 


me of a time that I don’t 
know much about but like 
to imagine, when the rich 
went to hotels in Europe 
to stay for long, elegant 
vacations. This doesn’t re- 
ally exist anymore, and I 
am so glad that Wes An- 
derson wanted to show- 
case what this lifé was 
like in the style of a hilari- 
ous madcap adventure. 
This is the type of old- 
style movie I have been 
watching since I was little, 
and to see it done during 
my life with actors I know 
was truly special. 

I also thought that Bird- 
man was so bizarre and 
lovely and it made me in- 
credibly happy to see a 
movie set backstage at a 
theater in New York, as 
American theater will al- 
ways be my favorite art 
form. Sprinkle in a washed 
up Hollywood star with 
his friends and family try- 
ing to make his Broadway 
dreams come true, and you 
make an amazing film. 

I hope to find time to 
watch all of the acclaimed 
“hip” movies that came 
out this year. Until then, 
I know that I loved the 
movies that I saw. 


~ COURTESY OF STELLA QUIZAS VIA FLICKR 
Did The Grand Budapest Hotel serve up well enough for a few Oscars? 
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Editorial 


University silence on PIKE is negligent 


Since the start of this school year, the 
Pi Kappa Alpha (PIKE) fraternity has 
been under a suspension imposed by the 
University. Several weeks ago, the Hop- 
kins chapter of PIKE forfeited its charter, 
ceasing its official presence on campus. 
While under suspension, PIKE’s mem- 
bers were forbidden from functioning in 
any manner as the organization known 
as PIKE. They could not hold rush events 
or a pledge class, they could'not create a 
new “PIKE house,” and they could not 
hold parties, mixers or any other event 
besides those associated with a pre-ap- 
proved improvement plan that would 
condition their return to campus next 
school year. With their charter now sur- 
rendered, though, the fraternity is no 
longer recognized by the University or 
the general PIKE fraternity. 

The terms of the suspension were 
made clear last May by University ad- 
ministrators, who principally include 
Vice Provost for Student Affairs Kevin 
G. Shollenberger and Dean of Student 
Life Terry Martinez. However, as report- 
ed in this edition’s article “PIKE forfeits 
charter, operates underground,” PIKE 
has not abided by the University’s rules. 
They have held parties under the PIKE 
name, held rush events and inducted 
pledges — essentially operating under- 
ground. 


These underground activities, which | 


_we expect will continue despite the ab- 


sence of a charter, are dangerous and © 


should be acted upon by the University 

- administration. For a fraternity with the 
past list of transgressions that this one 
holds, to operate in the way that this 
group has with essentially no fear of 
serious repercussions produces a very 
unhealthy environment and dangerous 
precedent at this school. 

These activities have occurred for 
months against the terms of the suspen- 
sion, and the University has not done 
anything to stop them. It is common 
knowledge among students that PIKE 
parties are happening and that they 
have been happening’for awhile, wheth- 
er advertised widely or not. The fraterni- 
ty has been blatantly breaking the terms 


_ of its suspension, but there have been no 


repercussions. Why has the Suspension 
- not been enforced? 


The University’s ‘inaction can ‘only rbe : 
described by one of two scenarios. Either 
it is not aware of PIKE’s transgressions, 2 


or it has consciously chosen not to em- 


ploy disciplinary action. We find the lat- 
ter case both unacceptable and unlikely. 
As for the former, an entity that assumes 
so much oversight as this one has a re- 
sponsibility to know what is happening 
within its jurisdiction. We understand 
the likelihood that Vice Provost Shollen- 
berger, Dean Martinez and those they 
work with knew of PIKE’s activities yet 
were unable to act because of the lack of 
proof. As the article in this paper shows, 
it was definitely difficult to prove the ac- 
tions of PIKE on the record — the num- 
ber of sources who only agreed to speak 
on condition of anonymity is telling. 
And it is surely less likely that students 
would talk to administrators about the 
issue than with a student reporter. 

However, this is not an excuse. If the 
University imposes sanctions on a fra- 
ternity (or any group), with real, threat- 
ened: consequences, they should ensure 
that they are capable of enforcing them. 
If the University doesn’t have the abil- 
ity to determine whether PIKE is having 
parties and holding rush events, then 
what is the purpose of prohibiting them 
from doing so? The suspension becomes 
nothing more than an inconvenience to 
the fraternity. 

If this type of omniscience is impos- 


- sible, then the University is not at liberty 


to promise disciplinary action it is not 
capable of following through with. Rules 
need to be enforced, and this entire situ- 
ation just makes the University seem im- 
potent. 

The Editorial Board believes the first 
step in a solution should naturally be 
some sort of University action. We can 


only expose truths — it is the Universi-_ 


ty’s responsibility to act as an authority, 
whether that be through an investiga- 
tion or by some other means. This frater- 
nity is in a position in which is it no lon- 
ger subject to rules by the Interfraternity 
Council or the University. Given all the 
work the University and other groups 
have put into improving the safety of 
Greek Life, allowing this fraternity to 
operate with absolutely no oversight is 
dangerous and irresponsible. It is for 
this reason that the Editorial Board be- 
lieves the University should take action 


: pumediatelys:, 


" Editor's Nota Editor in- Chief Jack Baa “ 
tholet, who wrote the news articleon PIKE | 
for for this edition, tvas not involved 1 in ne ys 


wens or discussion f this editorial. 


~ Wendland is an excellent choice ior KSAS 


A week’ ago, Beverly Wendland was 


_named dean of the Krieger School of Arts _ 


‘and Sciences. The Editorial Board would 
like to formally express its support for 
the decision to name Wendland the dean, 
as we believe she is well-suited to tackle 
the challenges ahead and to blaze a new 
course for the school, genesis an atmo- 


her the Biology Department's Chair, Wend- | 
lea ated the often political | 
e sure “that _ly-charged as of academia -with le 


' heh Ong 1 sp 


- still strongly disagree with, but one that 
shows a fresh willingness to transcend 


departmental bounds in an attempt to 


provide students the best possible edu- 


cation, however misguided the particu: . 


lar majormay be. 
Yet Wendland’s s proven track record 


in the Hopkins community extends far 


_ beyond her time as interim dean. As 
land has navig 
pose and compassion. She has earned a 


students succeed. Approachable_ and 


__ year by the undergraduate students of The Johns Hopkins University with the — ie 
exception of holidays, exam periods and vacations. The views expressed herein, — 
including opinions and columns, do not necessarily represent those of the 


be Spepatahion as a fair leader whose policy 
‘rooted ina strong desire to see a 


espected, Wendland’s appointment as | 
ieee ecienan thar ig 
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Immigration order tests 
Obama's executive power 


By WILL MARCUS 


Yesterday, United States Dis- 
trict Judge Andrew Hanen stalled 
Obama's executive order to shield 
young illegal immigrants from 
deportation if they were brought 
into the country at a sufficiently 
young age. The order also aimed 
to extend similar protection to 
the parents of legal U.S. citizens 
who have been in the country for 
some years. Despite having the 
support of 12 liberal states, the 
order is not supported by a large 
coalition of conservative states 
across the South and Midwest 
because they believe Obama vio- 
lated the "Take Care Clause.” 

The “Take Care Clause” has 
been violated, they say, because it 
is supposed to limit the power of 
the president, but this executive 
action increases the president's 
power since it would be extreme- 
ly difficult to undo once immi- 
grants started applying for de- 
ferred action. In Hanen's words, 
"The genie would be impossible 
to put back into the bottle." With- 
out getting into the nit-picky de- 
tails I believe this is a weak angle 
to take against the fine print of 
the "Take Care Clause,” and lam 
not alone in this sentiment. 

The passing of this executive 
order will reunite millions of 
families who have been separat- 
ed under our current immigra- 
tion policies. Few pieces of pol- 
icy have the potential to touch 
asthany lives in such a tremen- 
dous way, and for this reason 

alone I believe it needs to pass. 

“AN children have a universal 
right to live with their parents, 
and it shocks me that Obama is 
the first president to take execu- 


©) tive action to support it. 


- Selma event missing key voice 


Moreover, the order will 
completely change the dynamic 


between law enforcement and | 


suspected illegal immigrants. 
The Major Cities Chiefs Asso- 
ciation and more than 20 police 
chiefs and sheriffs across the 


country also filed a motion in | 


support of the executive action 
claiming that it would improve 


public safety by encouraging | 


cooperation between police and 


potential illegal aliens. Police | 


brutality has been well docu- 
mented in the news as of late, 
and potential illegal aliens have 
always been especially suscep- 
tible to this abhorrent type of 
violence. Furthermore, it will 
also reduce document fraud, 


which is a common phenom | 


enon among the illegal immi- 
grant community. 

Despite what this order will 
do on behalf of the American 
public interest, congressional 
Republicans have vowed to 
cut off the 39.7 billion dollar 
spending bill they passed for 
the Homeland Security Depart- 
ment should Obama's executive 
action come to fruition, and at 
the moment, the opposition is 
stronger than the support base. 
At this moment, the U.S. At 
torney General and the Justice 
Department are reviewing the 
ruling of Hanen's lawsuit and 
plan to file an appeal. This ap- 
peal will ultimately be taken 
up by a higher court and possi- 
bly end up in the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Whether or not Obama's 
executive action passes, it still 
sets a new precedent for how far 
executive power can reach, and 
there could not be a more noble 
cause with which to test the 


limits of the "Take Care Clause." | 


Will Marcus is a junior Interna- 
tional Studies major from Austin, 
Texas. He is the Opinions Editor. 


- Athletics columnist is misguided 


wy 


Dear Editor, 


Like the majority of the stu- 
dent-athletes at this school, who 


make up about 15 percent of the - 


student population, I was infu- 
riated by the poorly researched 


- column titled “What is the val-_ 


ue of varsity sports?” (Feb. 12 
issue) The writer even admits 
to not having done research, as 
he states, “as far as I know,” and 
follows an argument with “... 
which I doubt.” 

Zachary Sabin, the author 
of this piece, uses three argu- 
ments to make his point, none 
of which I can agree with. He 
says that students’ tuition funds 
“facilities that remain exclusive 
to this group of students.” The 
athletic: facilities are funded 
from private contributions led 
by the fund-raising organiza- 
tion Blue Jays Unlimited. 

This argument insinuates 
that the school is short for mon- 
ey, but then Sabin starts his next 
paragraph by saying “To be 
honest, Hopkins does not suffer 


from a lack of money.” Having 
statements like these that con- 
tradict each other is just one of 
the many reasons this article 
should be discredited. 

The facilities are not exclu- 
sively for student-athletes. It is 
a first-come-first-serve system 
that offers any student plenty of 
time slots to schedule an event, 
as long as it is done in advance 
— just like the varsity sports 
must do to ensure they can get 
their desired times. 

_ The last argument made is 
that varsity sports hold no value 
to the student body. Sabin makes 


these claims from the few ath- 


letic events that he has attended. 
These competitions are only as 
valuable as one wants them to 
be. Try attending a few games 
and get involved to show sup- 
port to your classmates. 

Next time you make an arti- 
cle this outrageous, get it posted 
in the April Fools edition. 


Zach Robbins, 
News-Letter Sports Editor 


Dear Editor, 
7 As a neighbor, a lacrosse fan 
and a civil rights and peace vet, 
I was glad to see the editorial 
and article on your screening 


e of Selma (‘Provost lead panel 
on Selma, civil rights,” “Selma 


<7" 


event is a welcome focus on di- 


versity,” Feb. 12). One problem: 
_ There were no practitioners of 


non-violence present, Sure Tay- 


2 
nei 


in the Dr. Martin L. King, Jr. 
legacy like people at the Cath- 
olic Worker, VIVA House or 
youths from Red Emma‘s or the 
Occupy movement. Maybe have 
Code Pink come up from Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


It’s great to raise awareness 


of the most important issues, | 


but what about activism? — 


Did you know there are peo- 


ple in prison right now for pro- 
testing nuclear weapons? 


i Best, David Eberhardt 
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By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


} This past weekend was an 
| internationally recognized 
| holiday celebrating love in the 
| name of Saint Valentine, or, as 
| others observe Feb. 14: Single’s 
| Awareness Day. It was also the 
premiere weekend of the eager- 
| ly anticipated film adaptation of 
| the book Fifty Shades of Grey. 

| Fifty Shades of Grey is E.L. 
| James’s first novel. She is a 
former TV executive, a wife, 
| the mother of two children 
and now the author of a suc- 
| cessful romance trilogy, with 
over 100 million copies of the 
| first installment sold. In sum- 
| mary, this novel-turned-movie 


follows the affair between 
a naive, inexperienced girl 
and a young, wealthy bach- 
elor. Set in the dreary city of 
Seattle, this series traces the 
story of recent college gradu- 
ate Ana Steele and the illustri- 
ous Christian Grey. Known for 
its explicit sex scenes, mariy 
have written off James’s work 
as a trashy romance novel that 
unfortunately gained momen- 
tum among bored middle- 
aged housewives looking to 
spice up their imaginative sex 
life. 

However, since the movie’s 
release, there has been discus- 
sion on blogs and social media 
pointing out the deeper flaws 
of Fifty Shades of Grey. The plot 
dances an extremely fine line 
between dating the bad boy, 
who is secretly a softie on the 
inside, and being in a domesti- 
cally abusive and violent rela- 
tionship. The biggest question 
| surfacing is, “Did she cross that 
| line?” 

Fifty Shades of Grey is not 
| only seen as taboo for its por- 

nographic scenes, as found in 
most romance’ novels, but it 
pushes the envelope with the 
BDSM tendency of Mr. Grey 
that allures Ana. Christian 
Grey is described as an intense 
yet quiet man who eventually 
tempts Ana just enough to give 
her a taste of his sexualtadven- 
tures. Together they struggle 
to find a place in which they 


are both comfortable. While I 
am certainly no expert on the 
BDSM lifestyle, the glamoriza- 
tion and fictionalization of the 
subculture is a misrepresenta- 
tion of its reality. 

While I do not condone nor 
refute this trilogy, I do think 
that when reading the novel or 
viewing the movie one must 
keep in mind the purpose of 
it all: The story is not meant 
to be biographical, nor com- 
pletely factual. It is a work of 
fiction meant to entertain its 
audience. E.L. James knew her 
audience well judging by the 
series’ success and rapid pop- 
ularity. She didn’t hook them 
on languid prose or carefully 
developed characters, but 
rather she gave them the thrill 
of a sexual fantasy lived vicar- 
iously through Ana Steele and 
Christian Grey. 

The relationship between 
the two protagonists is not 
meant to serve as a model ro- 
mance that should be sought 
after. Instead, it should be 
thought of as a challenge by 
James to the female psycho- 
logical curiosity in a situation 
that is not real but rather a fic- 
titious fantasy that forces the 
reader to question their sexual 
comfort zone. If thought about 
too much, this story does call 
into question the abusive re- 
lationship between the two 
— not only could the actions 
of Mr. Grey be interpreted as 
disturbing and dangerous, but 
Ana’s could also be seen as 
passive and ignorant. The con- 
versation of domestic abuse 
should be discussed as a se- 
rious problem in society, and 
there is no excuse, not even 
love, for such abuse. However, 
this novel is not a promotion 
of domestic abuse, and instead 
is a piece of writing meant for 
a mature audience with the in- 
tent to entertain. 


I understand people’s dis- 


gust with the popularity of the 
_series mainly because it has be- 
come widely known and inte- 
grated into our pop culture. It is 
not meant for young audiences, 
either in age or maturity. 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Fifty Shades of Grey is more than smut 


While porn is seen as taboo 
to many, it has also. become 
more socially accepted and 
acknowledged, even though 
people do not often feel com- 
fortable making it a casual 
topic of discussion. I consider 
Fifty Shades of Grey to be of the 
same classification. People 
have pulled parallels from 
the book to reality, proposing 
that Mr. Grey’s appearance in 
Ana’s room uninvited with 
the intent to have sex without 
consent classifies as stalking 
and/or domestic violence, and 
ultimately, had this occurred 
in a real relationship, it would 
be sexual assault. But how 
would these same people feel 
about a porno featuring a man 
in a fake costume delivering a 
pizza to a lonely housewife? 
After all, they don’t have a 
long romantic conversation 
that leads to passionate love- 
making, but rather, upon 
seeing each other, they im- 
mediately have sex without 
exchanging a single word. 
This would be absolutely ab- 
surd if it occurred in real life, 
and yet that isn’t the expecta- 
tion upon watching it, is it? 

I ask that people keep an 
open mind about Fifty Shades of 
Grey and understand what they 
are paying to go see. People who 
enjoyed this novel shouldn't be 
labeled as people who condone 
abusive relationships. Just as 
people who enjoy watching the 
hit TV drama Dexter aren't la- 
beled as people who condone 
murder instead of a fair trial. 

The fame of the series brings 
into question the way in which 
our society views sex. Let it be a 
way to openly discuss the real- 
ity of how situations in real life 
can lead to domestic abuse, or 
even, let it be a segue into teach- 
ing young adults about what it 
means to have a healthy rela- 
tionship with someone. Use its 
popularity to perpetuate dis- 
cussion and answer uncomfort- 
able questions. 


Carissa Zukowski is a History . 
of Art and Applied Math and Sta- 
tistics double major from Baltimore. 


Feminism is fundamentally about women 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


To whom it may concern, 
please inscribe this on my 
tombstone: Feminism is not 
man-hating. Feminism is not 
man-hating. Feminism is not 
man-hating. 

1am so tired of saying that. 

I am tired of defending an 


ideology that works to achieve - 


gender equality. I am tired of 
explaining that 


no, in fact, fem- 
inism is not 
man-hating. 
I am tired of 


Everyone should 


be concerned about 


advocate female superiority or 
man-hate.” Yet Lam does not 
include a single example in her 
entire article of feminism be- 
ing used to “advocate female 


superiority or man-hate.” And ° 
even if she had included some 


examples, isolated incidents 
should not discredit a move- 
ment made of millions. ‘ 

Throughout her article, Lam 
concentrates on gendered and 
sexist lan- 
guage such as 
“stop bitching 
around” and 
“stop trying to 


hearing “Oh, z be the man.” 
you're ae that gender equality, but To be sure, 
type of femi- not everyone should — sexism__ hurts 
nist.” Thank : ; everyone, but 
your * be its focal point. © it does not 

Feminism, -hurt everyone 
at a macro equally. Lam 


level, has its problems: the 
classism; the too-often exclu- 


| sion of women of color, queer 
| women and trans women; the 


U.S.-centrism; etc. Man-hating 

is not one of these problems. 
'I never get tired reading 

about feminism and love it 


| when pieces about feminism 


are published anywhere. 
However, I was perplexed by 
some of the statements made 
in Sharon Lam's opinion arti- 


cle “Feminism is about gender 


equality across society” pub- 
lished in the Feb. 12 edition of 
The News-Letter. Though Lam 
does not equate feminism with 
man-hating throughout her 
entire article, she ends with 
“we need to get at the roots of 


this [gender inequality] and 
understand feminism for what | 


‘it reajly is, not as a vehicle to 


ray 
‘ at 
Ore < 

hee 


writes, “That [gendered stereo- 
types hurt men] is why not only 
women should be concerned; 
this is a movement for every- 
one.” Feminism is the ideologi- 
ical response to society's op- 
pression of women — everyone 


should be concerned about gen- © 


der equality, but not everyone 
should be its focal point. I’m not 


denying that sexist language 


hurts men, but I am arguing 


_ against the fact that men’s and 


women’s issues shouldn't be 
weighed equally in the fight for 
equality. I will focus on men’s 
issues as much as I do on wom- 
en’s when Congress isn’t 80 per- 
cent male and 80 percent white, 
when one in five women aren't 
raped in college, when 25 per- 


cent of Native American and | 


black women are living in pov- 


erty, wher, 100 percent of U.S. Cleveland. 


ne it’s . ’ ee 


presidents aren’t men and 97 
percent aren‘t white, when six 
trans women of color haven't 
been reported murdered so far 
in 2015. I would love to witness 
a point in society when I can 
feel comfortable concentrating © 
on men’s issues as much as I do 
women’s. I do not believe this 
day will come in my lifetime, 
butI can dream. - 

There are other isolated is- 
sues in Lam’s article. She as- 
serts that “It’s true that men 
generally demonstrate greater 


‘skills in math and geometry 


based on their brain develop- 
ment and that women show 
greater aptitude in areas in- 
volving language.” However, 
Lam does not adequately ex- 
plain that societal attitudes 
and forces are most likely to 
blame for this disparity. Ac- 
cording to the American Psy- 
chological Association, “Per- 
ceived or actual differences 
in cognitive performance be- 
tween males and females are 
most likely the result of social 
and cultural factors.” 

As I said, I always appreci- 
ate reading about feminism, 
and I encourage people to write 
more. Disagreement can be a 
great thing by spurring discus- 
sion about what feminism is 
and what it should be. I hope 
that more articles about femi- 
nism and social justice issues 
will be published — whether I . 
agree with them or not — and — 
that discussions about these is- — 
‘sues will increase. 


Emeline Armitage is a freshman — 
International Studies major from 
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In 70 percent of Maryland’s pedestrian 
fatalities in 2008, the pedestrians were 
at fault. Take responsibility for your 


safety by crossing carefully. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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A (ure for the Valentine’s Blues 


By RACHEL SHAVEL 


festivities. Best for the 


kly other than change 


Your Weekend Columnist independent Valentine’s (RIP, wallet). While | 
Day-goer, the glitter tat- may have gotten carried 
It was the best of too provides you with away (I was sporting a 


times, it was the worst of 
times, it was the age of 
wisdom, it was the age 
of foolishness, it was... 
Valentine’s Day. While 
the day notoriously elic- 
its high emotion from 
many, drawing attention 
to coupledom and sin- 
gledom alike, it is truly, 
at its core, a holiday for 
purchasing strange and 
useless things that no 
sane, practical-minded 
person should ever re- 
ally purchase. 

This includes, but is not 
limited to, heart shaped 
chocolate and (available 
in your very own Tar- 
get!) fish and fishing rod- 
shaped chocolate for the 
Valentine’s Day-loving 
fishermen in your life, 
various cards with cats 
and the phrase “you're 
purrfect” printed on them 
and, my new official per- 
sonal favorite, glitter tat- 
toos shaped as hearts. 

The tattoos are tem- 


the unique superpower 
to individually take part 
in any classic Valentine’s 
Day excursion without 
judgment. For example: 

Observer 1: “Yo, why 
is that girl having a can- 
dlelit dinner by herself? 

Observer 2: “Dude, 
I don’t know but she’s 
wearing the sickest glit- 
ter tattoos.” 

Observer 1: Why is 
she giggling and flipping 
her hair?” 

Observer 2:“Because 
of those glitter tattoos, 
man.” 

Observer 1: “Word.” 

Both Observer 1 and 
2 resume eating, albeit 
with more stolen glances 
at said girl with tattoos. 

As exemplified by 
this very intellectually 
charged interaction, the 
glitter tattoo serves as a 
mechanism by which a 
single, Target-lovin’ gal 
(or guy) can dance and 
dine the day (and night) 


total of six glitter tattoos 
before I even left Wol- 
man), I wholeheartedly 
believe that I bright- 
ened the days of many 
a-couple as they dined 
at Tamber’s and deliber- 
ated whether mozzarella 
sticks or chicken fingers 
were the right call at Uni 
Mini (mozz sticks are 
always, always, always 
the right call — I like to 
think that my glitter tat- 
toos reminded Uni Mini 
customers of that impor- 
tant sentiment). 

I was also very fortu- 
nate in having two com- 


panions in glitter tattoo- | 


ship, my dear’ friends 
Alex and Clare, who also 
valiantly sported glitter 


tats alongside me (God | 


bless you both). 

The real moral of the 
story is that Valentine’s 
Day can rock no matter 
what the circumstances, 
and glitter tattoos are 
a huge help. The other 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editor 


Feb. 15-28 is my fa- 
vorite week of February. 
Granted, February is a 
short month to begin 
with, but the thought of 
Baltimore’s Restaurant 
Week is enough to warm 


Think library meets hip- 
ster bar — it even smells 
like a mix of books and 
brewery. 

My friend Olivia and 
I sat at a small, intimate 
table in the corner of 
their larger dining area 
and promptly ordered 
three courses. For the 


THEBREWERSART.COM 
Brewer's Art isn’t called Brewer's for naught — they feature their own craft brew beers and drinks 


Restaurant Week at Brewer's 


and potato mash, which 
complemented the lamb 
perfectly. Topping it was 
sautéed watercress that 
gave the dish just the 
right amount of crunch. 
Brewer’s knows how to 
present hearty dishes, but 
adds in whimsical, unex- 
pected touches here and 


porary, sparkly and a away in style. My own moral of the story is | my freezing heart in the appetizer, we shared the there with unorthodox 
whole lotta fun. They’re personal glitter tattoo don’t lose your wallet | midst of all the weekend _ spinach salad and Crispy components that justifies 
all a person could re- Valentine’s Day experi- because it’s a real bum- | snow we've been getting. Creekstone beef belly. their higher price point. 
ally ever want out of a ence was exceptional. mer and your dad will | While scrolling through The beef belly was ab- Olivia ordered the steak 
three-dollar purchase After having lost my have to drive all the way | the list of restaurants of- solutely delectable and _ frites, which seemed de- 


and introduce an entire- 
ly new and fun dimen- 
sion to Valentine’s Day 


wallet and the entirety 
of its contents, I was glad 
to have something spar- 


to Baltimore from Phila- 
delphia to help a sister | 
(or daughter) out. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Glitter tattoos are extremely versatile as a fashion statement and come in a multitude of patterns. 


fering three-course deals 
online, I came across 
Brewer’s Art, a fancier, 
trendy bar and eatery. 
It is located on Charles 
Street, in the Mt. Vernon 
district, a block or two 
south of Penn Station. It’s 
a restaurant you'll recog- 
nize by sight since there’s 
no sign saying the res- 
taurant name anywhere 
on the exterior. It’s as if 
Brewer's wants to keep its 
air of mystery — a large, 
window with — glow- 
ing lights and people 
perched on bar stools as 
the only indicator you’ve 
reached your destination. 
The interior of the restau- 
rant is done in an eclectic, 
swanky wood bar style 
with a hodge podge of 


high-backed «arm chairs, 


colorful 
and 


glass candles 
-reclaimed wood. 


the presentation whim- 
sical: an arrangement of 
smoked Gouda and meat- 
balls with several chunks 
of fatty beef belly served 
on top of a peach purée to 
add an unexpected sweet 
contrast to the richness 
of the beef. The spinach 
salad was also excellent, 
dressed thoroughly and 
to perfection, sprinkled 
with pumpkin seeds, blue 
cheese and dried straw- 
berries. 

For the entree, I or- 
dered the lamb neck 
“Osso Buco.” The lamb 
neck meat (sorry veg- 
etarians) was pull-apart 
tender with the meat fall- 
ing off the bone. It was 
so buttery and savory 
that I could have cried. 
I really could have. The 
lamb neck was served 
on some sort of cheese 


cent enough, with rose- 
mary garlic fries (again, 
with the extra flavors). | 
thought the lamb neck 
stood head and shoulders 
over the rest (sorry again, 
vegetarians). 

As for the desserts, I 
would recommend the 
buckwheat waffle, which 
was a belgian waffle 


“toppechwith eingePyge 


to. The ginger gelatovhad 
a strong ginger taste that 
simultaneously — made 
my taste buds tingle 
and cleansed my palate, 
which is quite an’ ex- 
traordinary feeling. 

During Restaurant 
Week, a three course meal 
is $30, with the exception 
of some menu items that 
are slightly more expen- 
sive. For quality and din- 
ing experience, Brewer's 
Art is well worth it. 


Noteworthy Events 


GETPRESALES.COM 


Chris Brown and Trey Songz 
Sunday 
Feb. 22 
30 p.m. 
Verizon Center 


Bernardi Roig 
NO/Escape 
Friday 
Feb. 20 
The Phillips Collection 

Bernardi Roig, a Mallorcan artist, challenges 
museum-goers to rethink the definition of 
a museum with his recent installation of six 
sculptural works in unexpected interior and 
exterior museum spaces. His main themes in- 
clude the relationship between entrapment and 
liberation, blinding and illumination and ab- 


sence and presence. 


WEBJHU.EDU 


WONDERTHIRTIES.COM 


Dunbar Baldwin Hughes Theater (left) and H. Sugimoto (right) 


YOUTUBE.COM 


02/20 


Theater) 


; WIKIPEDIA.ORG 
Play in a Day (left) and Hopkins Symphony Orchestra (right) 


Calendar 


Dunbar Baldwin Hughes The- 
ater Dinner Cabaret (Arellano 


Were you embracing your single-status and do- 
ing homework last Saturday night? Need some 
bad boys to spice up your life? Chris Brown and 
- Trey Songz, the baddest boys of them all, are 
coming to D.C. with their “Between the Sheets” 
- tour. Dubbed a “ladies’ tour,” the two hour set 
features the crooning and silky vocals of both. 
_ singers coupled with dancing, bump and grind. e 


Nae ‘ 


Hiroshi Sugimoto: Conceptual 
Forms (Phillips Collection) 


(2/21 


Play in a Day (Bethesda) 


Hopkins Symphony Or- | 
chestra Chamber Concert 
(Interfaith Center) _ 


ay 


02/22 


_ 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Saturday Night Live 
(SNL) celebrated its 40th 
year anniversary and its 
comedy legacy with a 
three and a half hour- long 
NBC special that aired 
on Feb. 15. The landmark 
television event not only 
reunited SNL cast mem- 
bers and revived classic 
sketches, but SNL 40 also 
brought together some of 
the entertainment indus- 
try’s biggest stars for a hi- 
larious, fitting tribute. 

First aired in October 
1975, SNL aimed to parody 
contemporary American 
culture and the growing 
television medium with 
its original brand of sketch 
comedy. The show has 
now become an institution, 
launching the careers of 
numerous comedians and 
developing various sketch- 
es into feature-length films. 
Comedy Jegend Lorne Mi- 
chaels created the show 
and still runs it today. 

The curtains opened 
to Jimmy Fallon and Jus- 
tin Timberlake who per- 
formed ari SNL-themed 
rap. After referencing a 
lengthy list of famous 
sketches, from  Fallon’s 
“More Cowbell” and 


“Dick in a Box” “to* an 
appearance from Molly 
Shannon as Mary Cath- 


erine Gallagher. The com- 
edy duo followed true SNL 
format and yelled “Live 
from New York, it’s Satur- 
day Night!” straight into 
the camera. 

Steve Martin, who cur- 
rently holds the record 
for most SNL guest ap- 
pearances, delivered the 
night’s monologue. He 
asserted that comedi- 
ans have served as SNL 
staples, citing influential 
names like the show’s 
first host, George Carlin. 
Martin was soon joined 
onstage by Tom Hanks, 
who expressed that actors 
who have hosted the show 


played a vital role in SNL's | 


success. 

This initial debate 
made way for a sta- 
studded _ introduction. 
More 
ers immediately flocked 


to the stage including | 
Chris | 
McCar- | 


Alec Baldwin, 
Rock, Melissa 
thy and Billy Crystal. 
Singer Miley Cyrus and 
Denver Broncos quarter- 
back, Peyton Manning, 
appeared to highlight 
the show’s ability to 
SEE SNL, PAGE B4 
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Lorne Michaels was honored for creating Saturday Might Live in 1975. 
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Saturday Night Live Witness Theater showcases four new student plays 
celebrates 40 years 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
For The News-Letter 


From a _ deranged 
clown to a fed-up driving 
test instructor, Witness 
Theater’s Winter Show- 
case, Four New Plays, 
presented audiences with 
a wide range of themes 
and emotions. Produced 
by Kate Lynch, the com- 
pletely student-written 
and directed plays were 
performed throughout a 
three-day event held in 
the Mattin Center’s inti- 
mate Swirnow Theater. 

The first play, “Boo- 
boos,” written by Utkarsh 
Rajawat and directed by 
Annie Davis, featured the 
eponymous clown as well 
as an average family that 
went to drastic lengths to 
save their son Timmy (Al- 
berto “Pepe” Muiz) from 
becoming a miserable, 
lonely human being. 

Dressed in a_ blood- 
spattered jumpsuit cre- 
ated by costume designer 
Saraniya Tharmarajah 
and classic red nose, The 
Clown (Morris Kracier) 
creeps out from under 
young Timmy’s bed to 
reveal the severed, yet 
still living, heads of his 


_ mother and father (Phoe- 


be Gennardo and lIan 


| Stark). Though never fully 


explaining itself, the play 
drew some _ (intended) 
discomfort and a lot of 
laughter from the Sunday 
afternoon audience. 

In a drastic change of 
tone from the surrealist 
aspects of Rajawat’s play, 
“Express Yourself” writ- 
ten by Lily Kairis and di- 
rected by Christy Lee, be- 
gan with a burst of upbeat 
music. The 1970 hit song 
“Express Yourself” served 
as the theme for a radio 
show hosted by self-help 
DJ Rae Lynn (Saraniya 
Tharmarajah). A woman 
desperately seeking the 
type of attentiveness and 
connectedness that she 
herself tries to teach on her 
show, Rae Lynn finally be- 
lieves she has found these 
traits in a blind date, Josh 


| (Evan Hess). 


As she begins to doubt 
Josh’s sincerity and strug- 
gles with her own, we 
follow her through this 
reflective, highly relevant 
story of modern society’s 
inability to listen and con- 
nect with one another 
face-to-face. Continuously 
dismissing the emotional 
needs of her own mother 
(Kathleen Lewis), Rae 
Lynn soon discovers her 
own failure to “practice 
what you preach.” 

Next came a play both 
written and directed by 
Alberto Muniz entitled 
“Another One of Those 
Gay Things.” After a 
glimpse into the desires 
of a gay couple about to 
adopt a child, Jonathan 
(John Del Toro), the more 
eager of the two, gives the 
audience a hint of what is 
to come as he asks for ad- 
vice from his housekeeper 
Margarita (Kathleen Lew- 
is) on which of the wigs he 
has purchased looks more 
feminine. What followed 
demonstrated a comical 
commentary on the diffi- 
culty of the adoption pro- 
cess, particularly for gay 
couples, 
cross-dressing, twerking 
and acts of love and un- 


Best Picture nominees compete for 2015 Oscars 


sually at this 
stage in the 
film award 
season you 
have a pret- 
ty: good idea of who's go- 
ing to take home Oscar 
gold. Last year I correctly 
predicted 23 out of 24 cat- 
egories, but the races this 
year are much closer. The 
Best Picture category in 
_ particular is wide open. 
Birdman and Boyhood are 
the frontrunners, but all 
eight nominees stand a 
chance at the big prize, 
and overall, I think that 
seven of these films will 
end up going home with 
at least one award. The 
Best Picture nominees 
and their potential Oscar 

~ outcomes are: 


The Grand Budapest 
Hotel: Wes Anderson’s 
quirky creation leads the 

with nine nomina- 

tions, tied with Birdman. 

This film is my personal 

favorite. It’s admittedly not 

for everyone, but I'm glad 

to see that the Academy 

_ has shown it so much love. 
The film was released 
early in the year, which 

means it has been avail- 


able for viewing the lon-— 


st amount of time and 
most likely ies seen 


et by a more expansive au- 


dience. By far the most 
artistic film in the pack, 
I expect that it will take 
home awards for Cos- 
tume Design and Makeup 
and Hairstyling. Also, 
considering the incred- 
ible set and miniatures 
that transported the audi- 
ence to an old European 
hotel, a Wes Anderson 
film will hopefully win a 
much deserved Oscar for 
Production Design. And, 


win comes in the sound 
categories. I predict a win 
for Sound Editing where 
it doesn’t have to compete 
with Whiplash. 


The Theory of Every- 
thing: In the field of eight 
Best Picture nominees, 
The Theory of Everything 
is the only film with a 
Best Actress nominee. 
And even then, Felicity 
Jones also acts alongside a 


while he leading man. 

robably Based on 
ott win Tyler Lee Jane Hawk- 
for Best i ing’s mem- 
Director, Tyler's Takes oir, the film 
I predict is as much 
that An- : about _—_Ste- 


derson will nab a statue 
for himself in the Original 
Screenplay category. 


American Sniper: 
Clint Eastwood’s biopic 
about Iraq war veteran 
Chris Kyle is a late entrant 


~ and thus it remains fresh . 
on the minds of Academy — 


voters. It certainly helps 


that this film smashed : 
box office records, mak- 


ing it the highest grossing 
film in the field. Working 
against it is the fact that 
Eastwood is missing a 
nomination for Best Direc- 
tor, although he was not 
forgotten by 


ee: 


the Director's . 
Ege Its best chance at a 


phen Hawking as it is 
about his ex-wife. Jones 


has the misfortune of go- 


ing up against Julianne 
Moore who is seemingly 
unbeatable as the linguis- 
tics professor afflicted by 


Alzheimer’s in Still Alice. 


On the other hand, 
Eddie Redmayne is the 
frontrunner in a crowd- 
ed Best Actor field. His 
main competition is Bird- 
man's Michael Keaton, but 
Redmayne’s victory at 
the Screen Actors Guild 


Awards bodes well for Os- 
car 


In addition, the 


films fitting score will like- 


ly hold off Interstellar in the | 


Selma: Ava DuvVer- 
nay’s controversial biopic 
about Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. is up for two 
Academy Awards. The 
other nomination that 
Selma will compete for is 
in the Best Original Song 
category. Here I predict 
that Common and John 
Legend will win for their 
brilliant ballad “Glory.” 
However, Selma faces an 
enormous uphill battle, 
failing to earn nomina- 
tions in the other major 
categories. 


The Imitation Game: 
This biopic about Alan 
Turing, depicted by Bene- 
dict Cumberbatch, was an 
early frontrunner. Har- 
vey Weinstein, a notori- 
ously successful awards 
campaigner, has mount- 
ed an aggressive push for 
victory, asking the Acad- 


emy to support gay rights 


with a vote for The Imi- 
tation Game. However, 

loss at the British Acade- 
my Film Awards (BAFTA) 
all but sealed the film’s 
fate. It has a formidable 


eight nominations, but I 
_ predict that The Imitation 


Game will leave empty- 
handed. Its best chance at 
an award is in the Adapt- 
ed Screenplay category, 

Ser OSCARS, pace B4 
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Utkarsh Rajawat's play “Booboos” featured twisted humor and a deranged clown played by Morris Kracier. 


derstanding. Muniz later 
reflected on the freedom 
Witness Theater offered in 
the completion of his play. 

“Witness Theater gave 
me an amazing opportu- 
nity by letting me direct, 
write and act,” Muniz 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “It gives you 
an overarching perspec- 
tive on what it means to 
do theatre, which Witness 
does very well.” 

The final play of the 
showcase, “Drive,” writ- 
ten by Michael Gentile 
and directed by Re- 
nee Scavone, centered 
around the front seat of 
a car. Young Doug Mc- 
Dermont (Brian McCon- 
nell), dressed in a prim 
collared shirt, sat in the 
driver’s seat while a 
middle-aged driving test 
instructor (Utkarsh Raja- 
wat), wearing a stained 


By MOLLY YOUNG 
For Zhe News-Letter 


If there is anything that 
could fill Red Emma’s cof- 
fee shop and bookstore to 
the point of standing room 
only on a Thursday night, 
it’s a call for social justice. 

In an impressive dis- 
play of community zeal, 
people from all over Bal- 
timore city crowded into 
Red Emma’s to watch Food 
Chains, a documentary 
that exposed the farm- 
worker slave system exist- 
ing in present-day Amer- 
ica. The documentary 
featured Eva Longoria and 
Eric Schlosser. The Balti- 
more Food & Faith Project 
(part of the Center for a 
Liveable Future at Hop- 
kins) and the Marc Steiner 
Show sponsored the event. 

While the farm laborers 
in Immokalee, Fla. may 
provide food for the ma- 
jority of the country, the 
wages they receive for this 
undertaking are dispro- 
portionate to their efforts. 

The _ laborers’ 
cal living conditions are 
hardly ideal. Decrepit 
trailers are packed with 
up to 16 people due to 
high rent, workers must 
leave home at 5 a.m. only 
to return at 8 p.m. There 
are only a few breaks 
during these 10-12 hour 
shifts, not to mention the 
extreme heat and major 
pesticide exposure. 

_ One man in the docu- 
mentary presented his 
usual paycheck for one 


typi- 


shirt and tie, sat on the 
passenger’s side. Doug 
soon speeds his mother’s 
car up to 80 miles per 
hour and declares that 
he is kidnapping the in- 
structor. What had, at 
first, appeared to be a 
more traditional narra- 
tive of a driving test gone 
wrong soon transforms 
into a darker tale as the 
two discover a shared de- 
sire to escape their miser- 
able, monotonous lives. 

A unique element in 
the telling of Drive in- 
volved the physical por- 
trayal of the instructor's 
depressing lifestyle as 
he relays his motives for 
agreeing to the unusual 
kidnapping directly to 
the audience. Further- 
more, this play in par- 
ticular also showcased 
the elaborate work: of 

See WITNESS, PAGEBS 


Local collee shop screens 
ood Chains documentary 


day of such labor. The 
check was only for $42,27. 
One Immokalee resident 
concluded, “The workers 
on this farm aren’t poor. 
They're screwed.” 

The majority of the doc- 
umentary centers on the 
Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers (CIW), a group 
dedicated to ending the 
poverty and exploitation 
of food workers. Gerardo 
Reyes Chavez, one of the 
CIW leaders, addressed 
the issue. 

“To live hungry while 
you are working — that’s 
not a dignified way of liv- 
ing,” he said. 

The group's most recent 
campaign in March 2012 
was against Publix, a ma- 
jor Florida supermarket 
chain as well as one of the 
top national suppliers of to- 
matoes. The CIW ran a six- | 
day hunger strike at Publix 
headquarters to demand 
one more penny per work- 
er for each bucket of toma- 
toes they pick. This extra. 
money would go directly 
to the worker's wages. _ 

Historically, Immo- 


kalee has struggled with _ 
'slave-like working con- 


ditions for many years, 
as demonstrated in the 
1960 CBS documentary 
entitled Harvest of Shame. 
Edward R. Murrow, a CBS 
journalist, took his audi- 
ence through the labor 
hiring process. Murrow 
showed men loaded onto 
a truck bed like cattle and 
also focused on the brutal 
See FOOD, pace B4 
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Fifty Shades of Grey is neither interesting nor erotic Prediction: Birdman 
to win Best Picture 


WIKIMEDA.ORG 


Johnson's Fifty Shades of Grey strives to be story-driven but leaves its audience with a lackluster plot. 


here are some 
things in this 


world that 
need no intro- 
duction, and 


by the same token, there 
are some films that war- 


regarding all questions 
except the final one (hint: 
he’s straight), Christian 
wastes no time in sexu- 
ally pursuing Ana, which 
excites her greatly. 

As his pursuits con- 


rant no re- tinue, she 
view. This comes to 
past week . learn that 
end, the- Tim Freborg Christian 
aters were : hides a 
graced with Flashframe Film dark, mys- 
such a film: Reviews terious past, 
Fifty Shades harbors ex- 
of Gre Y, treme _ trust 
an erotic romance film  issuesand practices BDSM 
directed by Sam Taylor- in his sexual relations. 


Johnson. 

The reputation of the 
Fifty Shades of Grey fran- 
chise so far precedes it 
that most people have al- 
ready decid- 


This is all revealed within 
the first 15 or so minutes 
of the film. What follows 
is an in-depth chronicle of 
Ana and Christian’s sex- 

ual exploits 


ed whether and Ana's 
or not they futile at- 
want to see tempts to get 
it, and noth- FIFTY SHADES OF Chrictian Bs 
ing can be GREY explain why 
said to con- he is the way 
vince them ||Starring: Jamie he is. 

otherwise. |/Dorman, Dakota The plot 
A critical {}/Johnson, Rita Ora is neither in- 
review _is |/Director: Sam teresting nor 
merely a }|Taylor-Johnson important; it 
formality at is clichéd to 
this point. the extreme 
This mental- and does not 
ity carries develop at 
with it sev- all through- 
eral issues, out the film’s 
as it is diffi- runtime. 
cult to fairly With — such 
judge a film a ___lacklus- 


based on its 
true merit versus precon- 


ceived notions. Any film, 


regardless of what it is, 
deserves its fair day in 
court. That being said, is 


__ Fifty Shades of Grey worth 


your time as a viewer? No. 
Not even a little. 

First, let’s establish 
some background infor- 
mation. The film Fifty 
Shades of Grey is based on 
a novel of the same name 
written by E.L. James. 
Originating as an erotic 
fanfiction based on char- 
acters in Stephanie Mey- 
er’s Twilight - franchise, 
the story was eventually 
repurposed into a stand- 
alone work and has been 
met with great commer- 
cial success. 

_The books are most 
well-known for their vivid 
and explicit depictions of 
BDSM sex, but they have 
often been criticized for 

their poor writing quality. 
While the quality of the 
book itself holds no bear- 
ing on the quality of the 


film, this background in- 


formation is important to 
recognize when analyzing 
_ specifically how and why 
its film adaptation fails. 
Fifty Shades of Grey tells 
the story of Anastasia 
Steele (Dakota Johnson), 
an undergraduate who 
slowly begins to find her- 
self poe in the web. 


attempts 


director 
-makes the puzzling deci- 


ter plot, it 
is clear that the building 
blocks of the film are the 
sex scenes rather than the 
narrative. As a result, un- 
der usual circumstances, 
poor writing would be 


forgivable. If the film is 


not story-driven, then it is 
unfair to judge it based on 
its story. The film, howev- 


er, places a lot of emphasis ~ 


on story. 

The film desperately 
wants to be story-driven, 
and it shows. That being 
said, Fifty Shades of Grey is 
a film that is ashamed to 
be what it is. It tries des- 
perately to evolve past its 


_ roots, only to fail on near- 


ly every level. The film 
to downplay 
what could have been its 
strengths and, as a result, 
brings its weaknesses to 
the forefront. The end re- 
sult: the film is boring. 
Despite _ establishing 
sex as the foundation 
for this film’s existence, 
Taylor-Johnson 


sion to downplay the sex 
scenes in favor of focusing 
more on plot and charac- 
ters. While doing so is the 


-only way the film would 
have preserved an R rat- 


ing, the fact remains that 
the film must shy away 


- from its very nature, 
when. 


Furthermore, | 
sex scenes do occur, they 
are handled in what I can 
only assume is an attempt 

tobe tasteful (again, likely 

reserve an R ratin; 
This works to e ee 


equivalent of waving its 
hand close to the viewer's 
face and shouting “I’m not 
touching you!” 

The film takes a story 
which is visceral and 
tasteless by its very na- 
ture and attempts to force 
it to be tasteful. In so do- 
ing, it robs the film of its 
very essence. It cannot 
exhibit its visceral and ex- 
plicit strengths, because 
the film is afraid of them. 
It shies away from going 
“too far” and thus guts 
the film of its foundation. 
In the end, the sex scenes 
feel neither tasteful nor 
tasteless; they are simply 
awkward and _ shame- 
fully upstaged by even 
the background music. 
The worst thing a film of 
this genre can do is to be 
afraid of itself. This film 
drips with fear and so 
strips itself of what little 
edge it may have had. 

Without any draw to 
the sex scenes that form 
the foundation of the sto- 
ry, all that audiences are 
left with is the lackluster 
narrative. The film con- 
tinually circles back to the 
same plot-driven issues 
while never resolving any 
of them. Every character 
is indescribably shallow, 
with personalities that 
never develop beyond a 
few basic tropes. 


What's more, both Ana ~ 


and Christian have a nas- 
ty habit of talking about 
themselves as though 
they’re reading off an 
OK Cupid profile. This is 


some of the most blatant — 


and poorly delivered ex- 
position I’ve ever seen in 


a film. Christian follows | 


every dark loner stereo- 


FOOD, From B3 
field environments. His 
exposé came out during 
a time when most Ameri- 


worker exploitation were 
all things of the past. 
Farm workers, how- 
ever, have continued to be 
the foundation of a mas- 
sive supply chain, with 
huge grocery chains like 
Publix, Kroger and Wal- 
Mart situated at the top. 
These chains bully the 
farmers and_ villainize 
them as the ones respon- 
sible for their workers’ 
job conditions. In reality, 
farmers have little to no 
control over the system. — 
“Agriculture's doing 
great, as long as you're 


farmer. Meanwhile, the 
supermarket chains “have 
enormous buying ae 


The film relays some 


not a farmer,” explains a 


cans thought the Great 
Depression, hunger and. 


type to the letter without 
any of the developments 
or revelations which 
normally make charac- 
ters of that sort become 
something interesting. 
The story and characters 
originated in a Twilight 
fanfiction, and it certainly 
shows. Ana and Christian 
are unabashedly Bella 
and Edward with even 
less personality. Most of 
the film consists of slow, 
panning shots of either 


the landscape or the lov- | 


ers staring at each other. 
Heaven forbid someone 
actually talk and risk ad- 
vancing the story! 

Given that neither 
character grows nor 
evolves in any substan- 
tial way, the viewer is left 
questioning why roughly 


75 percent of the film is | 


dedicated to a completely 
nonexistent plot. 

There are 
musical montages 
these characters just 
sitting around, think- 
ing about one another. 
Rather than evoking 
any sense of emotion 
or intimacy, each mon- 
tage proves utterly dull. 
The ultimate effect: the 
film is boring. Between 
boring narrative and 
awkwardly-handled sex- 
ual payoffs, there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the film 
worth caring about. 

Fifty Shades of Grey is 


of 


multiple | 


| Award, 


bad in ways one wouldn't | 


expect. It is ashamed of its | 


sexual content and repu- 
tation, places entirely too 
much emphasis on its plot 
and characters and ends up 
being a film that simply has 
no idea what it strives to be. 

In an attempt to reach 
everyone, it ultimately 
appeals to no one. Ad- 
mittedly, the source ma- 
terial is polarizing, guar- 


anteeing most audiences | 
would enter with precon- | 


ceived notions about the 
film regardless of its con- 
tent. That said, 
thing for audiences to 
have preconceived. ap- 
prehensions about a film 
and another entirely for a 
writer or director to share 
those fears. If you're go- 
ing to make a film like 
this, at least ante up and 
make it; don’t chicken 
out. As a movie boring 
and uninspiring from be- 
ginning to end, there is 
no reason to recommend 
Fifty Shades of Grey. 


Overall rating: 1.5/5 


three decades, supermar- 


kets continue to demand 
that farmers maintain 


their prices, thus cut- 


ting down on their prof- 


its. As a result, hundreds 


of thousands of farmers _ 
have only a select few su- 
permarket giants to which 
they can sell produce. 

In addition, the workers’ 
salaries vary; some weeks 


‘they range between $300 


iS 


‘startling statistics. For 
). | example, it costs Ameri- 
Sa apours times ie i 


and $400, others between 
$50 and $100. While they 
pick, carry and throw ap- 
proximately 4,000 pounds 
of tomatoes every day, they 


each earn only, about one | 


penny per pound. — 
Meanwhile, vineyard 


laborers in California’s 


Napa Valley face. similarly 
unforgiving work envi- 
ronments. le a bottle | 


of Napa Valley ane can 


it’s one | 


OSCARS, From B3 
which it won at the’ Writ- 
er’s Guild Awards. 


Whiplash: Damien 
Chazelle’s feature-length 
adaptation of his own 
short film is an exception- 
al debut. He might have 


| missed out in the direct- 


ing category, but he is also 
up for the Best Adapted 
Screenplay award. Al- 
though The Imitation Game 
won the Writer’s Guild 
it didn’t have to 
compete against Whiplash, 
which was considered an 
original screenplay. 

J.K. Simmons as a Vi- 
cious band conductor has 
swept all of the precur- 
sor awards and will no 
doubt win the Oscar for 
Best Supporting Actor. I 
predict that Whiplash will 
overcome American Sniper 
to win in the Sound Mix- 
ing category as well. 


Boyhood: Richard Lin- 
klater’s ambitious 12-year 
project was the Best Pic- 
ture frontrunner for a very 
long time. It won all the 
precursor awards up until 
the major guild awards, 
losing them all to Birdman. 
It seemed like it had lost 
any hope of recovering 
until it pulled off a victory 
at the BAFTAs, which has 
a strong track record in 
predicting Best Picture. 

In the grand history of 
the Oscars, Best Picture 
and Director rarely split, 
although this has hap- 
pened the last two years. 
I think it just might hap- 
pen again this year with 
visionary Richard Lin- 
klater defeating the Di- 


_ Awards will air o1 


rectors Guild’s choice of 
Alejandro Indrritu (Bird- 
man). Pulling two hours 
of movie out of 12 years 
of footage is no easy task; 
therefore, the Film Editing 
category almost certainly 
belongs to Boyhood. On 
the acting front, Patricia 
Arquette has been sweep- 
ing the competition in the 
Supporting Actress cat- 
egory and will likely con- 
tinue her dominance at the 
Academy Awards. 


Birdman or (The Un- 
expected Virtue of Igno- 
rance): Alejandro Ifarritu’s 
film about showbiz is my 
pick to win Best Picture. 
The only film to win the 
three major guild awards 
and not go on to win Best 
Picture was Apollo 13 in 
1996 (it lost to Braveheart). 

What makes Birdman 
so amazing is the cinema- 
tography. The film amaz- 
ingly gives the illusion 
of one long, continuous 
take. Emmanuel Lubezki, 
who also won last year for 
Gravity, will surely make 
it back-to-back Oscars for 
cinematography. 

However, because 

of the long takes, edit- 
ing was minimal, and 
so Birdman failed to se- 
cure a nomination in the 
important Film Editing 
category. The last film to 
win Best Picture without 
an Editing nod was Ordi- 
nary People in 1980, and it 
has only happened nine 
times since the category 
was introduced in 1934. 


The 87th. Academy 
F 


99 on- ABC. 


COURTESY OF CLIFF VIA FLICKR 
The Best Picture and Director ae are often given to one film. 


encampments on-site, 
structures comparable in 
squalor to the cramped 
trailers of the Immokalee 
workers. 

The documentary 
challenges its audience 
to look at the origins of 
farm labor in the U.S: 
slavery. Time and again, 
powerful people in this 
country have used wave 
after wave of migration to 


make the farm labor sys-— 


tem function smoothly, a 
pattern referred to in the 
film as “the search for a 


new peasantry.” In a work _ 


environment in which 


middlemen in a parking 


lot administer paydays, 
making complaints is 


cause for being fired and 
almost 80 percent of fe- 


male workers have experi- 


enced sexual harassment, “similar 
E Tees soba prions the 
frie there are me 


Food Chains exposes ite is of farm labor 


for years of unrelenting 
advocacy. After a six-day 


‘hunger strike, a three- 


mile march and two years 
of intense negotiations 
behind closed doors, the. 
Coalition of Immokalee — 
Workers made gteat 


strides.in 2014 by convinc- | 


ing Wal-Mart to join their — 
Fair Food Program. This | 
will increase the wages of 
tomato growers in Florida 
by about $1.5 million per 


- 
} 
: 
t 
i 
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year and hopefully influ- © 


ae other aaetens 


Nias eile of The Mare 
Steiner Show hosted a pan- 
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Student plays explore 
diverse themes, topics 


WITNESS, rrom’B3 
Daniel Weissglass and Si- 
mon Jackson-Forsberg, the 
lighting designers and op- 
erators for the showcase. 

“The lighting was re- 
ally good,” freshman So- 
phie Adelman said. 

Adelman marveled at 
the realistic police car and 
television effects. Others 
around her could also be 
seen peeking over their 
shoulders to see if there 
really was a_ television 
screen behind them. 

Another strong techni- 
cal aspect of all the plays 
was in the set designed by 
Grace Mumby, which, with 
its standard living room 
and bedroom units, was 
both detailed and broad 
enough to accommodate 
all four plays. 

The variety of emotions 
present throughout ap- 
peared to have an impact 
on the audience members, 


including freshman Jered 
MclIrney, who attended 
the showcase to support 
his friend Annie Davis, 
director of “Booboos.” 

“IT came not really 
knowing what to expect, 
but I definitely left im- 
pressed,” Mclrney said. 
“T definitely laughed a 
lot, but I also strongly felt 
the serious undertones in 
each play.” 

Once again, Witness 
Theater has proven to be 
a powerful way for stu- 
dents to explore both the- 
ater and the impact their 
own work can have on 
their peers. 

“There’s nothing more 
satisfying than to see 
your words come to life, 
your vision turn into the 
actor’s vision and your 
acting change the per- 
spective of the people 
in the audience,” Muniz 
wrote. 


RUN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
“Drive,” one of the showcased plays, was directed by Renee Scavone. 


You're good and you know it. PROVE IT. 
¢TOOTyourownhorn. » 
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SNL's 40th anniversary ts rich with celebrities 


SNL, From B3 
incorporate both 
cians and athletes. 

Finally, ina hilarious and 
one-of-a-kind moment, Sir 
Paul McCartney and Paul 
Simon appeared on stage, 
both carrying guitars. The 
two legendary musicians 
spoke to the importance 
of SNUs reliance on “sing- 
named Paul.” Martin 
invited them to prove their 
relevancy, and the pair per- 
formed a short rendition of 
the Beatles classic “I’ve Just 
Seen a Face.” 

SNL 40 allowed for 
some live revivals of 
sketches that have lasted 
in American popular cul- 
ture for decades. The first 
featured an original mem- 
ber of the “Not Ready for 
Prime Time Players,” Dan 
Aykroyd, who revived his 
famous role as a fervent 
salesman trying to sell 
the Super Bass-O-Matic, 
a blender for making fish 
smoothies. 

“Celebrity Jeopardy,” 
a fan favorite for. featur- 
ing hilarious impressions 
and cast antics, returned to 
stage with Will Ferrell and 
Darrell Hammond, both 
reprising their roles as the 
inexplicably rivaled Alex 
Trebek and Sean Connery. 
Current cast members also 
got a chance to showcase 
their celebrity impressions. 
Although impressively ac- 


musli- 


ers 


| curate, Kate McKinnon’s 


brooding Justin Bieber 
and Taran Killam’s bubbly 
Christoph Waltz felt out of 
place and did not feature 
strong jokes. However, Ke- 
nan Thompson's surprise 
portrayal of Bill Cosby in 
a “Video Daily Double” on 
the topic of drink mixing 
showed SNL's cutting hu- 


mor. 

“The Cali- 
fornians,” 
a more re- 
cently popu- 
lar sketch, 
was the final 
recreation 
and featured 
some high- 
profile guest 
appearances. 
Kristen Wiig, 
Bill Hader 
and Fred 
Armisen 
perfectly re- 
prised their 
roles as heav- 
ily accented 
southern 
Californian 
soap opera 
stars. This 
sketch caused newcom- 
ers like Taylor Swift and 
Bradley Cooper to stumble 
when trying to duplicate 
the heavy accent. 

Another unique mo- 
ment of the special was 
when Tina Fey, Amy Poe- 
hler and Jane Curtin re- 
turned to the “Weekend 
Update” desk to deliver 
some witty punchlines. 
“Weekend Update,” the 
show’s fake newscast, 
is known as the testing 
ground for introducing 
new SNL characters. 

Emma Stone donned an 
enormous wig and did her 
best impression of Gilda 
Radner’s Roseanne Rose- 
annadanna, and Edward 
Norton appeared along 
Bill Hader as Stefon. Me- 
lissa McCarthy did a spot- 
on impression of Chris 
Farley’s van-dwelling mo- 
tivational speaker, Matt 
Foley. The segment ended 
with McCarthy’s body 
slamming the news desk. 


ATTENTION SENIORS: 
ANNOUNCING THE 2015 SUDLER ARTS PRIZE 


& President's Commendation for Achievement in the Arts 


¢ TELL your own story. 
¢ SING your heart out. 


¢ DANCE with joy. 
© ACT out. 


Now is not the time to he motiest! 
GO TO getintothearts.jhu.edu/sudlerprize 
to find out HOW YOU CAN WIN $1500. — 
DEADLINE: March 13,2015 
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COURTESY OF SATURDAY NIGHT LIVE VIA FANPOP 


Notably, Chris Rock 
gave a passionate speech 
honoring legendary cast 
member Eddie Murphy’s 
groundbreaking debut 
on SNL. During a period 
when SNL struggled to 
stay on the air, Murphy 
played a leading role. This 
appearance was greatly 
anticipated as Murphy 
hadn’t returned to the 
SNL stage in 30 years. 
However, Murphy him- 
self only delivered a brief, 
generic thank you. 

In perhaps the show’s 
most exclusive and be- 
hind-the-scenes moment, 
never-before-seen audi- 
tion tapes were played. 
This gave viewers an in- 
side look into how cast 
members got onto the 
show. Footage included 
clips of Kristin Wiig, Phil 
Hartman, Jimmy Fallon 
and Will Ferrell. Auditions 
of famous comedians who 
didn’t make the cut for 
SNL, including Jim Car- 


SNL's anniversary show revived old sketches and also offered fresh performances. 


rey and Zach Galifianakis, 
were also shown. 

Paul McCartney was 
the first musical guest on 
SNL 40 and performed 
“Maybe I’m Amazed,” 
after an introduction by 
famous Rolling Stones 
guitarist, Keith Richards. 

The night’s other per- 
formers included Miley 
Cyrus, who put a unique 
twist on Paul Simon’s 
“50 Ways to Leave Your 
Lover.” Kanye West also 
took the stage, perform- 
ing a medley of songs that 
featured a surprise per- 
formance with Sia. Paul 
Simon himself closed the 
show with a suitable ren- 
dition of “Still Crazy Af 
ter All These Years.” 

SNL 40 presented a 
strong tribute to the show’s 
40-year history. Some 
die-hard fans might have 
wanted more behind-the- 
scenes exclusives, but the 
show expertly recreated its 
most popular moments. 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera The Chillest TA By Oscar Martinez 


vide Nah... 
7 Everyone Chill _ 


PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Residential Life offers Rogers House as a unique residential community experience where we provide a “Healthy 
Living at Hopkins” framework. Rogers House focuses on residents and programming that prioritizes balanced 
living, exercise & nutrition, rest & relaxation, sustainability, and substance-free living. 


This option is for RISING SOPHOMORES ONLY. The house accomodates 20 students and 1 Resident Advisor. There 
are 12 single and 4 double rooms. Each floor has 4-6 rooms, a large common lounge equipped with a TV and 
kitchen. Students should plan to register in groups of 1 or 2. Selection will be based on eligibility status, room 
selection priority number, and the quality of responses to the Rogers House application. 


Rogers House focuses on people and 
programming that prioritizes: 

e Balanced Living ¢ Sustainability 

e Exercise & Nutrition * Substance-free living 
e Rest.& Relaxation 


Please join us for the Rogers Open House 
Wednesday, February 25th 
from 6:00pm - 8:00pm. 


Please tell us why you are interested in, and 
would be a good fit for living in a community 
that values health and wellness? 


Wednesday, February 25th, 2015 @ 5:00pm 
@ http://home_at_hopkins.jhu.edu a3 
Deadline: Monday, March 2nd, 2015 by 11:59pm nabincaelon mates 


5:00pm on Thurs 
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New research links autism and brain cancer 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


The brains of individu- 


als with autism may shed ‘ 


light onto the physiological 


Vitamin A intake may 


nature of one of the most 
common and most deadly 
forms of brain cancer. Re- 
searchers from the Johns 
Hopkins University School 
of Medicine have discov- 


help prevent malaria 


By TONY WU 


tail Writer 
Those who live in 
tropical areas around 


the world are at risk for 
malaria. In fact, malaria 
is a top cause of infant 
mortality in some coun- 
tries. Numerous advances 
have been made to curb 
the instances of malaria, 
and medical devices have 
also been developed to 
detect malaria in un- 
countries. 
However, a new study at 
the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health suggests a 
far simpler solution. The 
researchers propose that 
a timely increase in vi- 
tamin A intake may de- 
crease the chances of be- 
ing infected. 

’ Malaria is caused by 
parasitic protozoans 
that travel from host to 
host through’ mosqui- 
toes. There are several 
strains of malaria, out 
of which P. falciparum 
is the deadliest. These 
microorganisms most 
commonly reside in the 
Anopheles mosquito and 
are transmitted through 
their bites. 

Once the . mosquito 
bites a host, the parasite 
travels from the mosqui- 
to saliva into the blood- 
stream. The protozoans 
then mature in the liver 
and begin to reproduce. 
After two weeks, symp- 
toms of malaria appear, 
including fever, vomit- 
ing and fatigue. More se- 
vere cases may result in 
seizures, coma or death. 
Without adequate treat- 
ment, malaria patients 
may have recurring 


However, patients who 
recover from infection 
may retain partial immu- 
nity for months or years. 
Though malaria af- 


fects hundreds of thou- 


sands every year, scien- 
tists found that vitamin 


symptoms for months. 


A supplements signifi- - 
cantly protect people — 
‘against malana. By sift 


PIXABAY.COM 
Giving kids vitamin A supplements could decrease malaria incidence. 


ing through national 
surveys of sub-Saharan 
nations, they found corre- 
lations between vitamin 
A supplements and rates 


of malaria infection. In 


some countries, children 
younger than five years 
old who received vitamin 
A supplements decreased 


their chances ‘of infection | 


by 54 percent. 
Furthermore, the tim- 
ing of receiving the sup- 
plements appears to con- 
tribute to the protection. 
The supplements have 


the greatest impact when | 


administered during the 
wet season and when 
some time has passed 
since the last dosage. Old- 
er children also develop 
better protection with the 


supplements. 


_ cur 


‘ 


Despite the improved 
malaria protection from 
vitamin A supplements, 
more than 80 percent of 
malaria incidents still oc- 
in these countries 
and seven percent of in- 
fant deaths are caused by 
malaria. In fact, out of the 
national surveys, only 62 
percent of children took 
vitamin A. This rate is 
lower than many vacci- 
nation programs active 
in these countries. The 
World Health Organiza- 
tion guidelines for vita- 
min A supplements are 
less strict than some vacci- 


nation programs, contrib- 


uting to lower instances of 


administration. 
While these findings 
are intriguing, scien- 


tists still do not under- 
stand the role of vitamin 
A in malaria preven- 
tion. Vitamin A seems 
to play an important 
role in the immune sys- 
tem. Patients who are 
vitamin A deficient also 
suffer from immunode- 
ficiency, meaning that 
their immune systems 


don’t function as well” 


as they should. On the 


~ other hand, subjects who 


have adequate amounts 

of vitamin A show 
_ See MALARIA, Pace B8 
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. WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Hopkins scientists found a link between glioblastomas, a type of brain cancer, and autism. 


i 
th 
hs 


ered that 
both  au- 
tism and 
glioblas- 
toma seem 
to have 
malfunc- 
tioning of 
the same 
protein: 
NHE2. 

Ty pi- 
cally, we 
do not as- 
sociate au- 
tism with 
brain can- 
cer — they 
are two 
different 
conditions 
that are not 

normally linked together. 
Autism spectrum disorder 
is a range of complex neu- 
rodevelopment issues that 
are characterized by com- 
munication difficulties and 
impaired social behavior. 
This psychological disor- 
der is not fatal and is never 
| the direct cause of death in 
an individual. 

Certain types of brain 
cancers, such as glioblasto- 
ma, on the other hand, are 
extremely dangerous and 
often fatal. Glioblastoma 
specifically has a notori- 
ously low survival rate of 
10 percent five years after 
| being diagnosed. 

However, _ researchers 
from the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medi- 
cine have discovered a link 
between these two seem- 
ingly unrelated diseases. 
Ina study published in the 
journal Nature Communica- 
tions, the authors describe 
their work on intracellular 
transportation. 

Originally, the  re- 
_ searchers had been study- 


mates 


| By TIFFANY LE 
Staff Writer 


Southern Nevada resi- 
dents may have caught 
wind of a toxic rock. 

Scientists discovered 
that -cancer-causing as- 
bestos minerals might be 
| affecting populations liv- 
ing nearby. The increas- 
ing number of asbestos 
studies in the region has 
already delayed construc- 
tion of highways for fear 
of exposure. 

Asbestos is a set of 
six minerals that occur 
naturally in. some east- 
ern mountain ranges and 
many parts of the West, 
including Nevada. Most 
of the compounds in the 
| U.S. today originally came 
from Canada. People have 
mined for it for thousands 
of years, but at the end of 
the 1800s, it was mined 
more extensively for its 
desirable qualities: Asbes- 
tos is fire and chemical 
‘resistant, absorbs sound 


Scientists have Sireavary asbestos in the air in part of Nevada. 


ing the activity of endo- 
somes, the cell’s main 
method of transportation 
(think cargo shipping). 

All human and animal 
cells use endosomes to 
transport newly created 
proteins to specific desti- 
nations in the cell and old 
proteins to be destroyed 
and recycled. The speed at 
which the endosomes trav- 
el is regulated by the acid- 
ity of the fluids inside of 
the endosome’s membrane. 
This in turn is mediated 
by the activity of proton 
“pumps” that pull protons 
into the endosomes and 
proton “leaks” that push 
protons out of the mem- 
brane. There is a delicate 
balance of activities to keep 
the acidity inside of the en- 
dosome constant. 

NHES, the protein that 
the researchers were in- 
terested in, is a proton 
leak. In autism, NHE9 
proteins are defective and 
do not let the protons ef- 


ficiently leak out — the | 


mutated protein essen- 
tially acts like a plug. 
With the buildup of pro- 
tons, the fluids inside the 
endosome become more 
acidic, making them race 
to transport and destroy 
proteins, causing prema- 
ture cell protein death. 
The researchers searched 
through patient databases 
to learn more about NHE9, 
and they discovered data 
showing that elevated levels 
of the proton leak are as- 
sociated with resistance to 
traditional cancer treatment 
methods, such as radiation 
and chemotherapy, in glio- 
blastoma patients. By exam- 
ining brain tumors from sev- 
eral patients, they were able 
See BRAIN, pace B8& 


and is affordable. More 
than 3,000 products were 
made using asbestos like 
ceiling tiles, firemen’s 
clothing, adhesives, pipe 
insulation, roofing mate- 
rials and plasters. 
Everyone is exposed 
to at least some asbes- 
tos during his or her 
lifetime, whether it is in 
the water we drink or 
the air we breathe. How- 
ever, people who consis- 
tently worked with the 
minerals fell severely 
ill. Scientists studying 
asbestos realized that it 
was an incredibly carci- 
nogenic compound; very 
high levels of exposure 
increase risk for lung 
cancer, mesothelioma (a 
rare cancer that devel- 
ops from the lung’s pro- 
tective lining) and other 
respiratory and digestive 
diseases. Its fibrils are 
easily carried through 


. the wind, are easily in- 


haled and will embed 
themselves in people’s 


~ WIKIMEDIA. ORG 


Kicking the habit with 


electronic 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


In 1964 the United 
States Surgeon General 
published the first fed- 
eral government - report 
outlining an indisputable 
link between smoking 
and cancer, heart disease 
and other health prob- 
lems. Since then, indi- 
viduals and public health 
groups have proposed 
countless methods to 
help people who are ad- 
dicted to smoking “kick 
the habit.” 

The American Cancer 
Society (ACS) encourages 
smokers to participate 
in the “Great American 
Smokeout” each year, 
which proposes _ that 
smokers refrain from 
smoking for 24 hours. 
The ACS emphasizes that 
when smokers are en- 
gaged in such a behavior, 
five percent of them go on 
to quit smoking perma- 
nently. Such behavioral 
therapies began in the 
1970s, but they were met 
with limited success. In 


clgarelles 


the 1990s, pharmacother- 
apy made its appearance 
and included nicotine 
patches and gum. Some 
individuals chewing nico- 
tine gum stopped smok- 
ing, but they became ad- 
dicted to the healthier but 
more expensive option of 
the gum. 

Electronic cigarettes (e- 
cigarettes or e-cigs) were 
introduced to the world 
about ten years ago, and 
since then, their use has 
been fraught with every- 
thing from confusion to 
praise to condemnation. 
Many smokers want to 
stop smoking tobacco, 
and with the onslaught of 
advertising from e-ciga- 
rette manufacturers they 
may believe that they 
have found the perfect 
solution. Many teenag- 
ers, some of whom have 
never smoked, have also 
taken to using e-ciga- 
rettes. Some e-cigarettes 
are designed to look like 
conventional tobacco 
cigarettes and can be pur- 
chased in flavors that are 

Ser E-CIG, pace B8 


FDA.GOV 


| Switching to e-cigs may not be as healthy as most smokers think. 


lungs. They’reevery mi- 
nuscule to see and are 
odorless. More than 50 
countries have banned 
the minerals, but the U.S. 
isn’t one of them. 

In their studies over 
the past few years, ge- 
ologists Brenda~ Buck 
and Rodney Metcalf col- 
lected soil samples in the 
southern Nevada area 
and discovered how rich 
the region was in asbes- 
tos. Knowing how dead- 
ly it was, they contacted 
various experts on as- 
bestos-related diseases. 
Francine Baumann, an 
epidemiologist from the 
University of Hawaii, 
prepared them an initial 
réport. f 

_ Baumann’s report 
noted that she observed 
a disturbing pattern of 
mesothelioma among 
residents in the affected 
southern Nevada coun- 
ties of Clark and Nye. 
According to her study 
published earlier this 
month in the Journal 
of Thoracic Oncology, 
her team assessed the 
amount of carcinogenic 
minerals in the environ- 
ment as well as the rates 
of asbestos-related dis- 
eases there. 

They discovered in- 
creased rates of the can- 
cer in adults under age 
55. Some of the patients 
were , teenagers, and 
many women in the area 
were also affected. These 
findings were unusual to 


\ 


her team; mesothelioma 


typically occurs four to 
eight times more fre- 
quently in men around 
age 74. The finding sug- 
gests that some of the me- 


Toxic asbestos found to affect Nevada residents 


have been caused, at least 
in part, by some exposure 
to asbestos. 

Buck and Metcalf later 
found similarly sized as- 
bestos minerals in the 
Nevada cities of Las Ve- 
gas, around Boulder City 
and eastern Henderson. 

The Nevada Depart- 
ment of Transportation 
already delayed construc- 
tion of a $490 million in- 
terstate’ highway, called 
Boulder City Bypass, be- 
cause it crosses through 
an ‘area that the two re- 
searchers identified as 
having high levels of as- 
bestos. 

After seven months 
of analyzing 150 soil 
samples, however, state 


’ officials concluded. that 


levels were low enough 
that construction work- 
ers could proceed with 
building. To ensure work- 
ers’ safety, they intend to 
closely oversee the air and 
water down the roadbed. 
The new study ericour- 
ages further research into 
the levels of asbestos in 
southern Nevada so that 
state officials can develop 
strategies to minimize ex- 
posure. ; 
In contrast, according 
to the website of Mary- 


_land’s Department of the 


Environment, there are 
no known safe expo- 
sure levels for people 
who work with or live 
in areas of asbestos. 


Maryland regulates the 


removal, repair and en- 
capsulation of the miner- 
als. It also oversees the _ 
training given to handle 

asbestos, the people who 
are licensed to work with 
it and any schools wh 


sothelioma cancers could might use it. _ 
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The “Great Firewall” limits international business 


By CATIE PAUL 
Science & Technology Editor 


Are China’s strict In- 
ternet controls acting 
against its best interests? 
A survey released on 
Feb. 12 by the European 
Chamber of Commerce 
in China found that most 
businesses believe they 
are. Foreign companies 
that operate in China 
are frustrated by the fact 
that China blocks certain 
websites and _ restricts 
Internet access. Eighty- 
six percent of the com- 
panies, which are based 
in the European Union 
(EU) and operate in Chi- 
na, said that their busi- 
ness has been negatively 
affected by the blocking 
of websites in China. 

China’s firewall pro- 
gram is called the Gold- 
en Shield Project, but it is 
better known by its nick- 
name, the “Great Fire- 
wall.” The program was 
conceived by the govern- 
ment in 1998 and was 
put into practice in 2003. 
It was created to assist 
the Communist Party in 
keeping control over the 
Chinese people, and as 
such, it prevents people 
from going to certain 
websites. Today, it blocks 
access to several sites, 
most notably Facebook, 
Twitter and YouTube. 

Recently, restric- 
tions have become even 
tighter. Many people 
use virtual private net- 
works, or VPNs, in order 
to circumnavigate the 
restraints of the fire- 
wall, especially to get 
access to Gmail. They 
had been able to gain ac- 
cess through third-party 
apps; however, in late 
2014, the government 
blocked access to Gmail 
through these apps. 
Now, China is crack- 
ing down on the use of 
VPNs. All of these re- 
strictions have also sig- 
nificantly slowed down 
Internet speeds in the 
country. 

The Chinese govern- 
ment has also recently 
added new regulations 
that require foreign busi- 


nesses to use secure IT . 


services. Most foreign 
businesses are interpret- 


ing these new regulations 
as China wanting them 
to use IT services that the 
government can monitor. 
The American Chamber 
of Commerce in China 
and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce have written 
to the government pro- 
testing this law. 

The European Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Chi- 
na has 1,800 members, 
and 106 companies re- 
sponded to their survey. 
Eighty percent claimed 
that the tightening of 
restrictions in the end 
of 2014 and early 2015 


lenges they face have not 
abated and, in fact, have 
just gotten worse in recent 
years. The survey claims 
that the Chinese economy 
has slowed down, labor 
costs have increased and 
foreign businesses face 
fierce competition from 
Chinese firms. These 
problems, combined with 
the problem of the Great 
Firewall, has led to an es- 
timated €21.3 billion loss 
in revenue in 2013. 

The businesses also 
reported that the ever- 
present smog in China 
has affected their busi- 


have im- ness_ there. 
pacted their The pollu- 
businesses tion keeps 
negatively. One respondent —non-Chi- 
Thirteen Tay rat nese busi- 
percent also complained 0 ness execu- 
said that wasted time tives from 
they had d wanting to 
deferred or trying to access move there, 
completely . they stated. 
decided not email and book They also 
to _ invest flights in China mentioned 
in research feeling less 
and _ devel- welcome 
opment in than Chi- 
China. One nese com- 


respondent complained 


of wasted time trying to 
access email and book 
flights in China, while 
another stated that they 
felt that it was urgent 
that China address the 
situation with their In- 
ternet. 

Last year, the Europe- 
an Chamber of Commerce 
in China released the 
Business Confidence Sur- 
vey of 2014, which con- 
tains responses from 552 
companies in the EU. The 
survey reports that many 
EU businesses feel pessi- 
mistic about doing busi- 
ness in China, as the chal- 


Vitamin A can serve as 
a vaccine alternative 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Malaria, a problem in tropical countries, is transmitted by mosquitos. 


MALARIA, From B7 
improved lymphocyte 
proliferation when con- 
fronted with antigens. 
Lymphocytes are impor- 
tant killer cells that help. 
rid the body of foreign 
objects, highlighting a 
potential link between 
vitamin A and immunity. 
Though there are theo- 
ries surrounding the ef- 

fects of vitamin A in the 

immune system, further 
studies need to be con- 
ducted to substantiate 
these theories. 


Malaria Beer 


as iach ofthe world’s popu 


a 


of deaths and infecting 
hundreds of thousands 
each year. The disease has 
proven hard to eradicate, 
but the new studies sug- 
gest a simple way of offer- 
ing additional protection 
against the disease. 
Though new vaccines 
are constantly being de- 
veloped, the best Vaccine 
under development is 
only 50 percent effective. 
As a result, countries 
may have to rely on vi- 


-tamin A ‘supplements to 


safeguard their citizens 
against this tropical dis- 
ease before a vaccine is 


_ developed. — 


panies. Several claimed 
that they felt that the 
government singled 
them out for investiga- 
tion. 

The president of the 
European Chamber of 
Commerce in China, 
Jorg Wuttke, released 
a statement saying that 
the chamber is extreme- 
ly concerned about the 
trend of increasing -In- 
ternet control in China. 
He claimed that these re- 
strictions will constrict 
China’s growth, prevent 
investment in research 
and development and 
prevent talented expatri- 
ate businesspeople from 
moving there. Wuftke 
also said that it is in Chi- 


_na’s best interests to fos- 


ter a better environment 
for foreign businesses 
and added that many 
Chinese businesses are 
just as frustrated as ones 
in the EU. 

The American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in China 


ENGINEERING.UCSB EDU 
As part of China's stricter scrutiny of foreign businesses, Qualcomm was recently fined $975 million. 


also released a study on 
Feb. 11 showing that the 
same concerns are present 
amongst American busi- 


nesses. Of the 477 firms | 


that took the survey, 83 
percent reported that they 
felt that Internet restric- 
tions and slow Internet 
speeds harmed their busi- 
ness in China. Also, 53 
percent of the businesses 
claimed that the smog 
made it hard to recruit 
people to move to China, 
while 47 percent felt that 
the Chinese government 
was not welcoming to for- 
eign firms. Additionally, 
57 percent felt that the 
Chinese government spe- 
cifically targeted foreign 
firms for investigations 
on’ pricing, monopolies 
and corruption. 


This survey was re- 


leased at an interesting | 


time, coming on the heels 
of news that the Chinese 
government was _ issu- 
ing a severe fine against 
an. American company. 
On Feb. 9, U.S. company 
Qualcomm was _ fined 
$975 million by China in 
an anti-monopoly case. 
In a 16-month long inves- 
tigation, the National De- 
velopment and Reform 
Commission 
accused Qualcomm of 
abusing its patents. Chi- 


nese phone manufactur- | 


ers and service providers 
needed some 3G and 4G 
patents from Qualcomm, 


(NRDC) | 


and the NRDC has ac- | 


cused Qualcomm of bun- 
dling unnecessary pat- 
ents with the necessary 
ones so that companies 
have to pay it more. This 
violates China’s antitrust 
laws. 

The fine is the largest 
one issued in Chinese 
history so far, but the 
NRDC has said that in 
2015, it will come down 
even more fiercely on 
businesses that violate 
antitrust laws. Qual- 
comm will not appeal 
the fine, as it is part of an 
agreement they reached 
with the NRDC in order 
to stop the investigation. 
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Study questions the 
safety of b-cigaretles 


E-CIG, rrom B7 
appealing to teenagers. 
E-cigarettes are com- 
bination drug-device 
products designed to 


deliver nicotine or other 


substances to a user in 
the form of a vapor, ac- 


| cording to the U.S. Food 


and Drug Association 
(FDA). They do not con- 


| sider an e-cigarette to be 
a tobacco product. An e- 


cigarette is composed of 
a rechargeable battery- 
operated device with a 
heating element and an 
atomizer that produces 
vapor from the contents 
of cartridges that con- 
tain a variety of chemi- 
cals such as nicotine and 
flavorings. Users inhale 
the vapors produced, 
similar to the manner by 
which tobacco smoke is 
inhaled. Many cartridg- 
es contain nicotine and 
can cause addiction, just 
as tobacco cigarettes do. 
Recently, scientists at 
the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health have com- 
pleted a study in mice 
that has shown that e- 
cigarettes interfere with 
the immune system in 
the lungs and produce 
several of the same dan- 
gerous chemicals found 
in tobacco cigarettes. 
Shyam Biswal, the senior 
author, said that their 
findings suggest that e- 
cigarettes will still affect 
your lungs, since they 
made mice more suscep- 
tible to respiratory infec- 
tions. The findings were 
published in the Feb. 4 
issue of PLOS ONE. 
Currently, no scientif- 
ic evidence exists about 
the safety of e-cigarettes. 


The FDA has begun to 
conduct tests, and so far, 
their results have deter- 
mined that detectible 
levels of carcinogens 
and other toxic chemi- 
cals exist in two brands 
of e-cigarettes. Also, 
some distributors of e- 
cigarettes are marketing 
their use as a method for 
smoking cessation, de- 
spite the fact that they 
have not been shown to 
be effective tobacco ces- 
sation tools and are not 
FDA-approved for that 
reason. 

The FDA announced 
in 2014 that it was start- 
ing a process that would 
regulate e-cigarettes. 
The National Institute 
on Drug Abuse recently 
released two troubling 
findings: E-cigarette 
sales are predicted to 
take over conventional 
tobacco cigarette sales in 
the next decade, and teen 
use of e-cigarettes out- 
paces conventional to- 
bacco cigarette use. A re- 
port recently published 
by the U.S. Centers for 
Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) states 
that more than a quarter 
million teenagers who 
reported never having 
smoked a conventional 
tobacco cigarette admit- 
ted to using e-cigarettes. 
In the state of New York, 
a bill to ban the sale of 
e-cigarettes sponsored 
by the Assembly Health 
Committee is up for vote 
soon. 

As the use of e-ciga- 
rettes significantly in- 


creases, the trend fe re — 
“more-attention from the : 


scientific community. 


TOBACCO-NEWS.NET 
E-cigarettes are not FDA-approved as an effective way to stop smoking. 


Proteins may help treat 


BRAIN, FRoM B7 

to discover that cells with 
high levels of NHE9 grew 
faster than cells with a 
lower level. Furthermore, 
the researchers found that 
cells with a higher level of 
NHE9 could travel faster 
when placed on a surface 
similar to that of a brain, 
suggesting a higher possi- 
bility for metastasis. They 
confirmed this hypoth- 
esis by transplanting tu- 
mor cells with either high 
or low levels of NHE9 into 
the brains of mice. 

Based on previous re- 
search on autism, the re- 
searchers suggest that the 
glioblastoma cells would 
have endosomes with ab- 
normal pHs. In fact, the 
endosomes in brain tu- 
mor cells are on the basic 
side — the NHE9 in brain 
cancer cells, in contrast to 
those in autism, are over- 
expressed, which causes 
the endosomes to leak out 


i 


_cer-promoting 


‘grown 


too many protons. Natu- 
rally, this would cause 
the transportation rate 
to decrease and result 
in the longevity of can- 
cer-promoting proteins. 

One of these proteins, 
as previous research 
has suggested, is EGFR. 


EGFR can be found on 


the cell membrane’s sur- 
face and sends out can- 
signals. 
It also helps tumors be- 
come more robust, and 
more than half of those 
who suffer from  glio- 
blastoma have elevated 
levels of EGER. Current- 
ly, there are drugs that 
target and deactivate 
this protein, but the suc- 


_ cess rate is not very high. 


However, when re- 
searchers administered 


drugs that countered 


NHE proteins, as well 


as drugs that count red J 
to lab- 
glioblastoma ‘Sutin autism i hes sis 


EGFR proteins, to 


| 


\/ 


a form of brain cancer 


cells, they discovered 
that the cells were more 
readily killed, com- 
pared to cells that were 
only treated with EGFR- 
countering medication. 
This leads to the idea 
that drugs used to regu- 
late NHE9 levels could 


also be used to combat - 


brain cancer in patients. 
These results are en- 
couraging and suggest 


ae 


that targeting both the 
NHE and EGFR pro- 
teins could be a potential 
treatment for glioblas- 
toma. However, this is 
only the first step in the 
long process of discov- 


. ering a dependable cure 


— the researchers state 
that they are still five 
to 10 years away from 
testing possible clinical 
treatments in patients. 
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Languages show bias Uncover 
loward “happy” words & 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


The plethora of  F- 
bombs used in everyday 
life seems to indicate uni- 
versal human dissatisfac- 
tion. Yet, according to re- 
searchers at the University 
of Vermont, all languages 
— despite the swearing — 
reflect a bias for the use of 
happy words. 

As reported in the 
Feb. 9 online edition of 
the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 
a research team at the 
University of Vermont's 
Computational Story Lab 
determined 


languages were positively 
skewed above the neutral | “1 
score of 5 on the 1 to 9 scale. | | 
Otherwise, if bias had been | i 
absent from the data, the |) 


median values of the words 


would have scored in the | 


middle at around 5, 
emotional value that corre- 
sponded in every language 


an | 


to neutral words like “the.” | 
Moreover, the team found | 


that emotional ratings per- 
sisted upon 
words between languages. 

The positively skewed 
bias of the emotional re- 
sponses led the research- 
ers to conclude that people 
tended to use more happy 


translating | 
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ing the legend 
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| To date, Henry Molaison’s is one of the most commonly studied brains. 


enry Mo- 
ia 1sSe0 onl 
(am, (Oe 
commonly 
known as 
“HM”) is one of the most 
intriguing gentlemen in 


| the history of neurosci- 
| ence. 


words| 
evidence to than sad | 
support the ones on 
199 Pol Human language average. 
lyanna Hy- js inherently While not 
pothesis J all large- 
that there skewed toward scale texts | 
is a univer- h : can be de- 
sal human Happiness. scribed as 
tendency positively 
toward skewed, 
positivity. the team speculates that 


The research team, lead 
by University of Vermont 
mathematicians Peter 
Dodds and Chris Dan- 
forth, analyzed billions of 
individual words collected 
from 10 languages: Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, Brazilian Portuguese, 
Korean, simplified Chi- 
nese, Russian, Indonesian 
and Arabic. 

The scientists amassed 
these massive data sets 
from 24 types of sources, 


including books, news 
outlets, websites, movie 
subtitles, twitter feeds 


and music lyrics, eventu- 
ally identifying the about 


10,000 most  frequentl 
used words of each Of the 
languages. 


The researchers then 
recruited native speakers 
to rate their emotional re- 
sponses to the commonly 
utilized words of their 
respective languages on 
a numerical nine-point 
scale with 1 being the sad- 
dest and 9 the happiest. 
For example, for English 
“laughter” was rated 8.50, 
“food” 744, “truck” 5.48, 
“the” 4.98, “greed” 3.06 
and “terrorist” 1.30. Over- 
all, the team discovered 
that Spanish was the most 
positively biased language 
and Chinese the least, 
based on the average word 
happiness of Spanish-lan- 
guage sites and digitized 
Chinese books. 

Nevertheless, the  re- 
sults revealed that all 10 


human language is inher- 
ently skewed toward hap- 
piness, with more positive 
than negative words. 


ing the Pollyanna Hypoth- 
esis, the research team 
intends to evaluate the 


Following a surgical 
procedure to treat epilep- 
sy, he developed severe 
memory defects. He was 
widely studied from 1957 
until his death in 2008, 
playing a crucial role in 
studies that led to un- 
derstanding the biologi- 


| cal basis of learning and 
In further studies test- | 


word happiness of other | 


languages, and they plan 


| 26, 


to extend their study of the | 


positivity of language to | 


phrases instead of merely 
individual words. 

In an application of their 
findings, the team has con- 
structed a happiness meter 
called a “hedonometer” 
with which they have mea- 
sured the average word 


works of literature. The 
“hedonometer” has en- 
abled the scientists to trace 
the emotional trajectories 
of works such as Herman 
Melville’s Moby Dick, Dos- 
toyevsky’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment and Dumas’s The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 

The researchers have 
also tested the reliability 
of their “hedonometer” by 
tracing the happiness sig- 
nals of English-language 
Twitter posts and com- 
paring them to findings 
reported by Gallup well- 
being polls. Although the 
scientists have discerned 
a strong correlation be- 
tween such sources, they 
intend to further refine 
their instrument, using 
their data sets on the uni- 
versal positivity of hu- 
man language. 


memory. For this week, 
I would like to tell you 
more about him and why 
he is such a legend. 
HM was born on Feb. 
1926 in Hartford, 
Connecticut. At the age 
of seven, he suffered 
from a bicycle accident 


that resulted in a head 
injury. He was fine for 
several years until he 
began to have seizures, 
which is not unexpected 
because traumatic brain 
injuries often lead to sei- 
zures. The episodes got 
worse and worse until he 
was referred to William 
Scoville, a neurosurgeon 
at the Hartford hospital. 

Scoville determined 
that the seizures were 
arising from regions of 
the brain known as medi- 
al temporal lobes. It was 
known that if the seizure 
focus (where seizures are 
coming from) could be 
removed, then the epilep- 
sy patient has a consider- 
able chance of becoming 
seizure-free. As a result, 
HM underwent a surgical 
procedure to take out the 
medial temporal lobes on 
both sides of the brain. (It 


was actually later deter- 
mined that only one side 
was epileptic, so remov- 
ing the medial temporal 
lobe on both sides was 
completely unnecessary.) 

What happened next is 
fascinating. Indeed, HM no 
longer had seizures. How- 
ever, he could not recall 
events that occurred before 
the surgery. Neither could 
he form new memories. For 
example, he was regularly 
studied by Brenda Milner. 
Although Milner often 
came to his house, he was 
never able to recognize her. 


behind the patient HM 


role of the hippocampus 
in learning and memory. 
Clearly, the hippocampus 
must be doing something 
important in memory for- 
mation and recall. 
Although many of his 
memory functions were 
disrupted, HM did not 
lose everything. In one 
of Milner’s studies, HM 
was asked to trace a star 
while looking at a mir- 
ror. HM performed this 
task over the course of 
three days, with several 
trials each day. Surpris- 
ingly, his ability to draw 


As _ they the star 
talked improved 
erie Duy Phan each ne 
ou e even if he 
session, , did not 
HM was The Brain Wave remember 
able to having 


learn her name and par- 
ticipate in conversations: 
However, when Milner 
came back the next day, 
HM had completely forgot- 
ten who she was, and he 
regarded her as a stranger. 

With the advent of so- 
phisticated neuroimaging 
techniques, HM’s_ brain 
was imaged many years 
following the surgery 
to determine the exact 
places that were removed. 
Turns out, most of his hip- 
pocampus had been re- 
moved. The name “hippo- 
campus” was inspired by 
its striking resemblance 
to a seahorse (the Greek 
hippos for horse and kam- 
pos for sea monster). HM’s 
case was direct human 
evidence for the critical 


done the task the previ- 
ous day. This means that 
HM could still learn mo- 
tor skills and retain some 
forms of long-term mem- 
ory. This study led to the 
belief that although the 
hippocampus is impor- 
tant for memory forma- 
tion, there are certain 
types of memory that 
can be generated inde- 
pendent of the hippo- 
campus. 

The case of HM is 
one of the most impor- 
tant studies in the field 
of neuroscience, leading 
to further investigations 
into the hippocampus 
as the brain center for 
learning and memory. 
That is why HM is such 
a legend. 


Study highlights the prevalence of Lyme disease 


| By SARAH SUKARDI 


happiness of over 10,000 | 


Staff Writer 


You are enjoying your 
vacation on the East 
Coast in the thick of the 
heady, swollen heat of 
summer. You spend your 
days roaming swamps, 
swimming in lakes and 
sunbathing by the water. 
One particularly hot day 
you notice a rash on your 
leg — it looks a little 
like a target, or a bulls- 
eye, but you don’t think 
much of it. After all, 
bugs are a consequence 
of East-Coast weather, 
and you look forward to 
when the rash subsides. 
After a few days, it does. 

A few months later, 
however, you begin to 
feel tired. You think that 
you have the flu, but 
it’s lasting longer than 
usual. Soon your joints 


begin to swell and your 
limbs hurt. You go to the 
doctor, and he diagnoses 
you with Lyme disease. 
He begins administering 
a treatment regimen of 
doxycycline to cure you 
of Lyme disease. 

Most people’s  strug- 
gles with Lyme disease 
end here since Lyme dis- 
ease has historically been 
considered an “easier” 
disease to treat. But re- 
searchers Emily Adri- 
on, John Aucott, Klaus 
Lemke and _ Jonathan 
Weiner from the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg 
School of Public Health 
have made _ startling 
discoveries about the 
disease post-treatment. 
These findings suggest 
that Lyme disease may 
not be as easy to cure as 
doctors and researchers 
believe. 


Aerobic exercise fights against aging skin 


By RITIKA ARCHREKAR 
Science & Technology Editor 


The fountain of youth 
has been sought after for 
millennia but has yet re- 
mained elusive. Not even 

Alexander the Great, who 
_ searched for it in the third 
century B.C., could prove 
successful in his con- 
quest. However, new re- 
search has indicated that 
it is possible to reverse 
many of the effects of ag- 
ing simply by engaging in 
regular aerobic exercise. 

As we age, the out- 
ermost layer of skin — 
called the stratum corne- 
um — begins to thicken, 
while the layer beneath 
it, the dermis, begins to 
thin. As a result, skin be- 
~ comes drier and denser 
and loses its youthful ap- 
pearance. © 

Dr. Tarnopolsky, a 
professor at McMaster Uni- 


versity, set out to test if it 


was possible to reverse this 


oversaw, 29 volunteers 
ranging in age from 20-84 
had their skin samples bi- 
opsied. Overall, younger 
participants had thinner 
outer layers and_ thicker 
inner layers, as expect- 
ed. However, when skin 
samples were sorted by 
exercise level, research- 
ers found that some of the 
older participants had skin 
composition similar to that 
of younger participants. 
After these preliminary 
findings, Dr. Tarnopolsky’s 
team investigated, further. 
They took skin sample bi- 
opsies from subjects who 
were aged 65 or older and 
gave them an exercise pro- 
gram to follow. The partici- 
pants exercised at a mod- 
erately strenuous pace for 
30 minutes twice a week. 


After three months of this | 


program, skin samples 


were again collected from 


the subjects. The inner and 
outer layers resembled 
samples from the 20- to 
40-year-old age range. 
Through the duration of 


the study, scientists found 
that levels of a substance 
called IL-15 myokine in- 
creased by around 50 
percent. It is believed that 
myokines, which enter the 
bloodstream and cause 
changes at the cellular lev- 
el, could be responsible for 
the changes in skin compo- 
sition that were observed. 
In another study, which 
was published in the Jour- 
nal of Physiology, scientists 
recruited 126 recreational 
cyclists between the ages 
of 55 and 79. At the begin- 
ning, of the ‘study, which 
was conducted at King’s 
College London and the 
University of Birming- 
ham, subjects were evalu- 
ated on a variety of tests 
including bone density, 
metabolic health, memory 
function and balance. _ 
The results from. this 
group were compared to a 
control group of relatively 
sedentary individuals who 
aged normally. This study 
found results that were 


~ similar to Dr. Tarnopol- 


sky’s: older people who are 


_ physically active have bod- 


ies that function more like 
younger people’s bodies. 
Regular exercise can 
also help prevent age re- 
lated vision loss, accord- 
ing to a study conducted 
by Emory University. A 
group of mice that ran 
on treadmills for an hour 
each day were compared 
to mice that remained 
sedentary. The mice that 
exercised were found 
to have higher levels of 
a growth factor called 
brain-derived. —_—neuro- 
trophic factor, or B.D.N.F. 
for short, which has been 
known to contribute to 


the health of neurons. - 


After two weeks of 


the exercise program, 


half the mice in each of 
the groups were exposed 
to a bright light for four 
hours. The mice that 
exercised fared far bet- 


ter than the ‘sedentary | 


group, and they retained 
almost twice as many 
neurons in their retina. 


The study, entitled 
“Health Care Costs, Uti- 
lization and Patterns of 
Care following Lyme 
Disease” and published 


in the journal PLOS One, _ 


examined claims of both 
Lyme disease and post- 
treatment Lyme disease 
symptoms, or PTLDS, 
and their impact on the 
American health care 
system. What it found 
was that about 10-20 per- 
cent of patients treated 
for Lyme disease exhib- 
ited PTLDS for weeks, 
months and even years 
after being supposedly 
cured. 

The researchers came 
to this conclusion by 
studying the medi- 
cal claims of 47 million 
people from the age of 
zero to 64 between 2006 
and 2010. All-in-all, over 
57,000 cases of patients 
with Lyme disease were 
studied and compared 


, to over 260,000 cases of 


patients who did not 
show any evidence of 
exposure to Lyme dis- 
ease. What the research- 
ers found was that Lyme 
disease was associated 
with $2,968 higher total 
health costs per person, 
along with a 4.77 times 
greater chance of having 


a PTLDS-related diagno- 
sis. This discovery was 
well above the expected 
average cost of Lyme dis- 
ease treatment, and it in- 
dicated that the disease 
is more serious and dif- 
ficult to treat. 

The Hopkins  re- 
searchers concluded that 
the total medical cost of 
Lyme disease in America 
per year ranged between 
$713 million and $1.3 bil- 
lion. But though their 
research showed  evi- 
dence of the existence of 
a post-treatment disease, 
the authors did not place 
PTLDS as the primary 
focus of their paper. 

They urged the public 
not to focus on whether 
PTLDS existed, but to 
take steps to increase 
the effectiveness and 
compassion of the care 
of patients with Lyme 
‘disease. Even without an 
understanding of the ex- 
act mechanism of PTLDS, 
both patients and the 
health care system would 
benefit from a heightened 
awareness of the symp- 
toms of Lyme disease 
and a concerned, skilled 
doctor who prescribed 
treatments and improved 
outcomes more quickly 
and effectively. 


Lyme disease can begin with a skin markings left zi a tick after a bite. 
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Baseball team gets 
ready lor fresh start 


By LAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


The Blue Jay baseball 
team will be playing 
on a field befitting of its 
storied history for the 
first time this upcoming 
season since the con- 
struction of Babb Field at 
Stromberg Stadium was 
completed this summer. 
Bob Babb’s squad is look- 
ing to turn out a season 
that lives up to its beauti- 
ful new digs, 

The infield and outfield 
surface of the new field is 
a_baseball-specific turf 
called Double Play Classic 
and is the same playing 
surface used by elite D-I 
programs like Louisville, 
Texas and Oregon. The 
mound on Babb Field re- 
mains dirt, and a new 20- 
foot net in right field was 
put in to corral long fly 
balls before they hit cars 
and pedestrians on Uni- 
versity Parkway. 

The right field fence 


paign in which he struck 
out 49 hitters and record- 
ed a 2.91 ERA. 

Junior Carter Burns 
had another great season 
with five wins in 54 in- 
nings pitched to go with 
a .195 opponents batting 
average and 55 strikeouts. 

Big things are also ex- 
pected from junior starter 
Trevor Williams who led 
the Jays with a 2.14 ERA 
and racked up four wins 
in six starts behind 40 
strikeouts and a befud- 
dling cut fastball. 

Junior sinkerballer Co- 
lin Friedman, affection- 
ately known by his team- 
mates as the “Horseman,” 
racked up 45 innings of 
work and a 3.40 ERA. 

Out of the bullpen, 
senior captain Justin 
Drechsel will likely han- | 
dle the closing duties af- 
ter recording two saves 
last year and 18 strike- 
outs in 17 innings of 
work. Junior Ross “The 
Boss” Lazicky looks to 
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banners displaying con- 
ference championships, 
NCAA Tournament and 
NCAA World Series ap- 
pearances. 

Visitors to Stromberg 
Stadium this year will 
enjoy a grandstand with 
individual seats that can 
accommodate 260 people 
along with several stand- 


ing-room-only locations. - 


The press box will 

" now include cameras for 
live-streaming games 

and a new public ad- 


dress system with speak- 


ers in both dugouts and 
the grandstand. A large 
scoreboard with video 
and animation features 
will be in place for the 
start of the season. 

In short, the viewing 
experience at Hopkins 
baseball games is set to 
improve dramatically. An 
outdoor plaza area down 
the right field line has 
tables and chairs and a 
beautiful bathroom facil- 
ity as well as a concession 
area. During a ceremony 
earlier in the year, Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J. Daniels dedicated the 
field officially. 

Last year’s season was 
‘disappointing for a Hop- 
kins team that has tradi- 
tionally dominated the 
Centennial Conference. 
The Jays finished 22-18 


overall and 9-9 in confer-- 


ence play. Playing every 
game on the road because 
of the construction on the 
new field proved quite 
taxing for the team. 
However, the Jays will 
return with many of their 
mainstays from last year’s 
team and look forward to 
welcoming several prom- 
‘ising freshman. 
- The Jays, much like last 
year, will be anchored 
_ proven, solid pitch- 
oy Soe staffs. Redshirt senior 
he epee _Enterlin, 


leadership and plenty of 
wisecracks from the pen. 

The Jays are not short 
of talent on the other side 
of the ball either. Senior 
utility man Craig Hoel- 
zer led the conference in 
hitting last year with a 
416 batting average to go 
with 16 runs batted in. 
The position of shortstop 
will likely be held by sec- ° 
ond-team All-Conference 
sophomore Conor Reyn- 
olds, who paced the Jays’ 
running game with 12 
swiped bags and hit at a 
.350_ clip, including five 
doubles. 

Other Hopkins _posi- 
tion players who will 
make an impact right out 
of the. gate include senior 
Colin McCarthy, who hit 
.383 with seven. doubles 
in the 3-hole, and led Jay 
regulars with a solid .489 
slugging percentage. 

Both sophomore Ryan 
Orgielewicz and junior 
Mitchell (Andrew) Weav- 
er are outstanding de- 
fensive catchers and will 
likely get plenty of time 
behind the plate. 

Several spots in the 
Hopkins line-up are up 
for the taking, and Babb 
is excited to see who steps 
up to win spots. Several 
freshmen showed quite a 
bit of promise in the fall 
intersquad season, and 
many veterans who have 
not seen much playing 
time will get a chance to 
show what they can do 
this season. 

Opening Day for the 
Jays is home against Al- 
vernia. The excitement is 
palpable on the baseball 
team for the first game > 
on the new Babb Field. 
The team is hoping that 
fans brave the initial cold 


to see them play, as the 
team’s first eight games | 


are at home this year ‘be- 
fore the Jays head down to 


_ sunny Fort Myers, Fla. for 
cam- their spring trip. 
" = t thd f j ; . 
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BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Track 
Feb. 13-14, 2015 


@ Boston University 
Valentine Invitational 
5th Place 


W. Lacrosse 


Feb. 14, 2015 
vs. Boston College 
L, 9-5 
Feb. 18, 2015 
vs. George Washington 
W, 16-3 


W. Basketball 


Feb. 18, 2015 


@ McDaniel 


W, 61-52 


M. Basketball 
Feb, 14, 2015 
@ Dickinson 
L, 59-57 


Feb. 18, 2015 
@ McDaniel 
W, 70-56 


Men's Swimming | Women’s Swimming 


Feb. 13-14, 2015 


@ Bluegrass Mountain 


Feb. 13-14, 2015 


@ Bluegrass Mountain 


Conference Championship | Conference Championship 


4th (819 pts) 


3rd (1,101 pts) 


FEBRUARY 19, 2015 


Women’s Track 


Feb. 12, 2015 
@ Navy Multi Madness 


Feb. 13-14, 2015 


@ Boston University 


Valentine Invitational 


Men/’s Lacrosse 
Feb. 14, 2015 
vs. Villanova 


W, 13-10 


Wrestling earns fifth at Conference hoe 


By GUARAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


After an up and down 
4-12 regular season, the 
Blue Jays were led by 
an individual cham- 
pion and a runner-up 
en route to a 5th place 
finish at the Centennial 
Conference Champion- 
ships this past Saturday 
at McDaniel College in 
Westminster, Md. 

Two-time Centennial 
champion and _ senior 
Paul Bewak entered the 
championships looking 
to cap off his decorated 
career at Hopkins with 
a third championship in 
the 125 weight class. 

He did so convincing- 
ly, dominating his three 
opponents 7-0, 11-2 and 
8-0 in his final appear- 
ance in the Conference 
Championships. 

In the 174 pound 
weight class, sophomore 
Jared Forman made a 
valiant run to the cham- 
pionships, grinding out 
7-4 and 4-3 victories 
on his way to the finals 
where he lost to top- 
seeded AJ Kowal of Ste- 
vens Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

After winning his 
first bout 4-0, senior 
Christian Salera fell in 
the semifinals of the 157 
pound weight class to 
Richard Jasinki of Ursi- 
nus College. 

Salera would, ‘how- 
ever, go on to win out in 
the consolation bracket 


and help win Hopkins 
points by placing third. 
This is his second time 
finishing in the top three 
in the Conference follow- 
ing a second place finish 
last season. 

The Jays also placed 
in the 149 after freshman 
Tommy Grifa rebounded 
from .a first round de- 
feat to win three straight 
matches and earn a spot 
in the third place match in 
his first Centennial Con- 
ference Championship of 
his career. 


' Grifa wound up fall- 


ing to New York Univer- 
sity’s Darryl Albonico 8-4 
but still claimed fourth 
in the tournament. Se- 
niors Welles Sakmar 
(165) and Evan Johnson 
(184), and sophomores 
Kory Johnson (197) and 
Ellis Flannery (285) all 
earned Hopkins points, 
combining for five wins 
as well. 

Bewak acknowledged 
that the team did not 
have quite the perfor- 
mance they were hoping 
for in conference play 
this year. 

“Due to a relatively 


young team, as well as: 


some ongoing injuries, 
-we didn’t have our best 
showing as a team at Con- 
ferences,” Bewak said. 
Still, 
optimism moving _for- 
ward. “We would have 
liked to have done better, 
but this was just another 
learning step getting us 
prepared for regionals 


he maintained 


ee 


and nationals, the two 
most important tourna- 
ments, 

“The freshmen: and 
sophomores have learned 
a lot over the year, and 
I feel they will become 
great leaders in their next 
few years to hopefully 
bring us back to the top 
of the conference,” Be- 
wak said. 

Bewak made it clear 
that although there were 
setbacks this season, 
there were still positive 
takeaways. 

“Even though we've 
had setbacks, we are re- 
ally good at taking away 
important information 
from them,” Bewak said. 
“We learn what does and 
doesn’t work, as well as 
how to handle tough times. 
It has definitely been hard 
but well worth the learning 
process for us all.” 

Regionals are up next 
in two weeks, which Be- 
wak and the other Hop- 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Senior Paul Bewak came home with his third conference title. 


kins wrestlers believe is 
all that matters. 

“Your wins and losses 
don’t mean anything so 
long as you learned:from 
your experiences and put 
it to good use next week- 
end and qualify for na- 
tionals,” Bewak said. > 

Bewak said that the 
plan moving forward 
would be to “have a hard 
week [this week] and tone 
it down a little next week 
so that we feel as fresh 
and healthy as possible 
sO we can perform at our 
absolute best. Without 
a doubt many, if not all, 
members of the team have 
made significant gains in 


their wrestling abilities, . 


and they will continue to 
grow in the coming years 
to help further build our 
program up.” 

Hopkins wrestling: 
will travel to compete in 
regionals next weekend 
in an attempt to qualify 
for nationals in March. 


Men’s Lacrosse bounces back, defeats Nova 


By RACHEL COOK 
Sports Editor 


Going into their third 
game of the season, the 
No. 5 Blue Jays took on 
Villanova at the Wild- 
cats’ home field. Already 
having home field advan- 


‘tage, the Jays also had to 


conquer the snow as the 
Villanova staditim held 
about five inches of snow 
throughout. The weather 
seemed to effect the Jays 
as they started off the 
game slowly. 

Trailing 2-0 as the 


game was barely three 
minutes old, the Jays 
needed to step up their 
game. Freshman Shack 
Stanwick and junior 
teammate Ryan Brown 
both shot to the back of 
Villanova’s net in the fi- 
nal nine minutes of the 
first period, bringing the 


‘score to 3-2 at the end of 


the first quarter. 

The Jays began the 
second quarter by scor- 
ing twice in the open- 
ing 15 minutes. Hopkins 
junior Holden Cattoni 
scored big on the extra- 


. HOPKINSSPORTS .COM 
Hopkins pron te season hank on ieee beating Villanova. 
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man conversion at the 
13:20 mark. Roughly 29 
seconds later, Brown 
added his second goal of 
the game in transition. 
The Jays then held a 4-3 
lead. 

The Jays’ scoring run 
was not quite finished 
as 45 seconds later fresh- 
man Patrick Fraser threw 
home a goal on the extra- 
man conversion, giving 
Hopkins a 5-3 lead. 

The Wildcats would 
rally to score the final two 
goals going into the half, 
bringing the score to a 
tied up 5-5. 

Hopkins hit the, field 
with force in the second 
half, scoring three of the 
first four goals. Hopkins 
senior Wells Stanwick 
along with Brown and 


~ Cattoni all chipped in 


scores with only one mark 
from the Wildcats bring- 


_ ing the score to 8-6. 


Both teams would ex 


change goals for the re- 


mainder of the period, 
leaving a 9-8 score goin: 


into the fourth and final ip: 
Tina to take on UNC Char 


period. — 
_ Just 65 seconds into 


- 
wv 


Sheer a ¥ ‘sitet ailsinse-ieanwcpnstlaaiied * 


the fourth, sophomore 
Wilkins Dismuke scored 
off a scramble from the 
slot. Nearly 17 seconds 
later, W. Stanwick added 
yet another mark on the 
scoreboard off of a one- 
on-one with Villanova 
goalie Dan Willies, put- 
ting the ball in the back 
of the net and putting 
Hopkins up 11-8. The 
Wildcats would  capi- 
talize on an extra-man 
conversion bringing the 
score to 11-9, 

However, . Hopkins 
sophomore John Crawley 
grabbed a free ball and 
threw it top shelf past 
Villanova’s Willis. Short- 
ly after, Brown grabbed 
his fourth goal of the day, 
throwing an underhand- 
ed bomb to the back of 
the net 

The wildcats would 
grab one more goal Pere 
the game was over bri 
ing the final score to a 
‘Hopkins victory of 13-10. 


The Jays will return to 
when — 


action on Feb. 21° 


‘they travel to NorthCaro- 


Pel Hill. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


CAROLINE SMITH - WOMEN’S TRACK 


By ZACHARY JAFFE 
For The Ve ws- Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
track team has contin- 
ued a recent hot streak 
into the cold months 
and fought the snow and 
deep freeze. 

At the Boston Uni- 
versity Valentine Invi- 
tational, the Lady Jays 
showed they have the 
talent to compete for a 
national championship 
with many strong per- 
formances in a D-I domi- 
nated field. 

The Lady Jays have 
climbed to No. 5 in the 


The Connecticut na- 
tive has high hopes both 
for the team and her own 
performance for the rest 
of her first season: as a 
Lady Jay and is excited to 
be a valued part of sucha 
storied women’s running 
program. 

The three-season ath- 
lete sat down with The 


News-Letter after being 
named Athlete of the 
Week. 

News-Letter: First- 


ly, congrats on being 
named Athlete of the 
Week! You have en- 
joyed a very successful 


D-Ill na- freshman 
tiona ] campaign 
rankings at Hop- 
(per_UST- kins. How 
FCCCA) have you 
ait =. adjusted 
showed to college 
they have track? 
the po- What has 
tential to been the 
compete biggest 
with any- improve- 
one in the ment 
country you have 
this week- made? 
end at BU; 
several Caro- 
Lady Jays HOPKINSSPORTSCOM_ line Smith: 
turnéd in Smith set a freshman record in the I am very 
competi- 800-meter run witha 2:14.74 time. lucky that 
tive- per- my coach- 
formances. es from 
After yet another na- high school prepared 
tional championship me well for college 
during their cross coun- track. The biggest dif- 
try season, Hopkins ference here is that I do 


women’s track has un- 
derstandably high goals 
_Aor their indoor and out- 
~ door seasons. 

' One of the standouts 
atthe BU Invitational was 
freshman distance run- 
ner Caroline Smith, who 


less running and more 
cross training, which is 
great for injury preven- 
tion. The biggest im- 
provement I have made 
is learning to enjoy the 
sport. I’ve become more 
invested in it than I was 


set a a_ Hopkins. freshman in high school. 


record in the 800-meter 
run with an outstanding 
time of 2:14.74. 


NCL: What made you 
choose Hopkins? 


CS: When I started 
looking at colleges, I 
didn’t plan on running. 
I filled out a few recruit- 
ing forms just to see 
where it would take me. 
I came on a recruiting 
visit, and I really loved 
the coaches. Academi- 
cally, | knew Hopkins 


have an activity dur- 
ing the day that can get 
your mind off of school 
and all the stresses that 
comes with it. 


N-L: You _ recently 
broke the freshman re- 
cord for the 800-meter 
run (2:14.74). How does it 


was’ the feel to etch 
school WyGO) AL ar 
t). ts ace name 
Ww i u ; d WiACE abe wee 
ethvat de - opkins 
lenge me STATISTICS record 
the most, book? 
and bei ; ; 
aut nt Name: Caroline Smith Cc Ss 
run here Year: Freshman I’m hon- 
definitely || Sport: Track ored to 
helped || Major: Undecided be among 
ess my || Hometown: Simsbury, CT Breen | 
ec1si0n- || High School: Simsbury Hie teen 
N-L: books 
You also here at 
compete Hopkins. 
on the I’ve been 


cross country team. How 
is the training different? 
How have you coped 
with being a three-sea- 
son athlete? 


CS: The training isn’t 
much different between 
cross country and track. 
Since I run shorter races 
during track season, my 
mileage is a bit less, but 
only by 10 miles or so. 
Our coach does a great 
job of making sure that 
our training is tailored 
to us, SO my cross coun- 
try training was less than 
the long distance girls’. 

Being a three-season 
athlete is definitely chal- 
lenging, but I’ve been 
doing it since middle 
school, so’ I’ve gotten 
used to it. I like hav- 
ing a sport.to-break up 
the long days of going 


to class and studying. I © 


think it’s important to 


working towards a 2:14 
for over a year, so it’s 
great to finally see all the 
hard work pay off. I’m 
ready to set a new goal 
to break. 


N-L: What are your 
expectations, both as a 
team and_ individually, 
for the rest of the season? 


CS: Individually, Ijust 
want to keep improving. 
As a team, I believe the 
sky is the limit. We have 
a great group of girls 
that have a lot of poten- 
tial. I’m excited to see 
what we can do in the 
next few months. 


Smith and the No. 
5 Lady Jays will take 
their next step toward a 
national championship 
Feb. 28 and Mar. 1 in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championships. 


Lady Jays outdone by No. 6 Boston College Eagles 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


Intensity, rather than 
love, was in the air for the 
Valentine’s Day matchup 
between the Hopkins 
Blue Jays and the Boston 
College Eagles women’s 
lacrosse teams. 

The sixth-ranked, visit- 
ing Eagles handed Hop- 
kins their first loss of the 
season with a 9-5 victory. 

Momentum swung 
back and forth through- 
out the first half, with 
both teams putting 10 or 

more shots on goal. 

Senior Mikaela Rix 
got the offense going in a. 
hurry for the Eagles with 


a pair of goals within. 
the first. seven minutes 


of play, while Hopkins 
countered with a pair of 
its own from junior ‘cap- 


tain Dene DiMartino. 
After Rix opened the 
scoring with a sneaky 
shot below the crossbar, 
teammate and _ fellow 


_ midfielder Caroline Mar- 
_golis followed suit with 


a goal of her own, and 
Hopkins found them- 
selves down in an early 
2-0 hole. 

Lady Jays junior Kris- 
ten -Cannon answered 
quickly with an offensive 
push that, drew a double- 
team before passing to 
sophomore attack Alexis 


- Maffucci, who cut across 


the crease to fire in her- 
third goal of the season. 
Rix picked it right — 
back up for the Golden 
Eagles, capitalizing on 
a Hopkins turnover for 
her second goal of the 
afternoon. BC attack 
Sarah MERE then 


he Baltimorean Apartments 


<5 a 


put a bounce shot in net 
to bring the score to 1-4 
before the Jays took over 
for the half. 

DiMartino found her 
first goal with a free posi- 
tion shot. Then freshman 
Emily Kenul made it a 
one-goal game with an 
impressive effort, check- 
ing the ball away from 
a Golden Eagle before 
scooping and scoring for 
her second career goal. 

DiMartino followed 
with a sidearm bullet 
from seven yards deep, 
and sophomore Haley 
Schweizer capped the 
four-goal run with a low 
goal that gave the Lady 


Jays the lead to close out | 


the first half. 

Down 5-4 to begin the 
half, the Eagles came out 
gunning with two quick 
goals to retake the lead. 


Furnished 


Studio & 
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Senior Covie Stanwick, 
whose brother Steele 
coaches for the Jays, made 
her way from behind the 
goal into scoring position 
for a low goal. Meanwhile 
Margolis completed the 
second third of her hat 
trick on a similar play 
minutes later. 

Margolis was able to 
complete the trio later in 
the half, followed by goals 
from sophomore team- 
mates Tess Chandler and 
Laura Frankenfield to 
round out the nine scores 
that quantified the day’s 
heavy attack. 

DiMartino led the 
way offensively for Hop- 
kins with her two goals, 
while Kenul pitched in a 
goal and an assist. Goal- 
ie and captain KC Em- 
erson saved four shots, 
while fellow goalkeeper 
Caroline Federico saved 
three. 

The loss for Hopkins 
comes at an interesting 
time in the season, follow- 
ing a dramatic win over 
Marquette last week. Still 
early in the season, it’s all 


about the learning process » 


for captain DiMartino. 

_ “BC is a well-coached 
top 10 team,” DiMartino 
said. “We. stuck to our 


game plan, marking up 


on their big guns, but 
unfortunately we let the 


second half slip from us 
' when their role Biavess 


stepped up. 

“We can take so much 
from this game knowing 
we were that close with 
the amount of mistakes 
made, so we are going to 
watch a lot of film, clean 


- some things up and pre- 
are for our next oppo- | 
| nent,” he continued. 


) 
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B-ball streak snapped 
by No. 9 Dickinson 


By DEVIN TUCKER 
Staff Writer 


This past Saturday 
afternoon saw the 10th- 
ranked Hopkins Blue 
Jays battle the ninth- 
ranked Dickinson Red 
Devils down to the wire 
in a thrilling contest. 


Each team traded runs 
throughout the game, 
but neither could gain 
enough distance to estab- 
lish a safe lead. 

The game constantly 
went back and _ forth, 
with Hopkins taking an 
early lead thanks to ju- 
nior guard Austin Vasil- 


Ryan Curran, a soph- 
omore forward for the 
Jays, contributed an ear- 
ly layup and three-point- 
er. After the Red Devils 
cut the lead to one, a 
three from sophomore 


- guard Nikhil Panu and a 


layup from Burgarinovic 
pushed the Blue Jay lead 
to six points with 12:37 to 
play in the half. 

The game stood tied at 
many moments and had a 
significant number of lead 
changes, but Hopkins was 
able to secure a 32-28 lead 
going into halftime. 


back and subsequently 
fouled Dickinson’s Bran- 
don Angradi on a three- 
point shot with only 2.4 
seconds left to play. Al- 
though Hopkins held 
onto hope as Angradi 
missed the first foul shot, 
he went on to hit the final 
two to give Dickinson a 
two-point lead. 

Hopkins had _ one 
chance remaining but 
could not convert on a 
last second three-pointer 
from junior Gene Wil- 
liams and fell to the Red 
Devils 59-57. 

This loss sent Hopkins 
to 20-3 overall and 14-2 in 


iadis and seniorforward the Centennial Confer- 
George Bugarinovic. ence, while the Red Dev- 
How- ’ ils move 
ever, the to 19-4 
game on the 
would season 
live up and 12-4 
to its in con- 
Detalelie ference 
ing as a play. 
heavy- The 
weight Jrapyes 
matchup were a 
between bit dis- 
-the two appoint- 
[eee Toya) ed about 
teams in the out- 
the Cen- come 
tennial of the 
Confer- marquee 
ence, matchup 
with on Sat- 
major ‘ai : urday, 
tourna- IVANASU/PHOTOGRAPHYEDITOR which 
m e n t_ Austin Vasiliadis chipped in four assists. “ they lost 
implica- despite 
tions. leading 


for over 29 minutes of 
game time. Nonetheless, 
Hopkins looked back on 
the game as a learning ex- 
perience. 

“I think we could have 
pulled out a win on Satur- 
day if we were able to get 
good shots in key situa- 
tions,” Jimmy Hammer, a 
senior guard, said. “Put- 
ting those two together 
could have propelled us 
to a victory.” 

Bugarnovic led all scor- 
ers in the game with 22 
points and 10 rebounds, 
good for his fifth double- 


After the halftime | double of the season. Cur- 
break, the Red Devils ran chipped in 10 points, 
came — out and = Wil- 
of the gates ljams_add- 
undaunted , ed 7, while 
by the mi- “Everybody 1s Vasiliadis 
nor lead, Ifl ail dished out 
hitting a Ue he UT four assists 
three-point- think that is why for the Jays. 
er and a Ar: Mean- 
layup right We have been. while, Dick- 
off the bat. , »>  inson’s Ger- 

Hopkins able to succeed.” - ica Wed 
went on a — SENIOR GUARD paced _ the 
brief — scor- Red Devils 
ing drought . JIMMY HAMMER with a solid 
for about 21-point ef- 
six minutes fort, while 


until senior guard Omar 
Randall hit a three-point- 
er to tie the game at 35 af- 
ter Dickinson had hit two 
free throws on the previ- 
ous possession. 

The remainder of the 
game was a period of 
constant scoring and lead 
changes as the teams 
went back and forth in an 
attempt to gain victory. 

Over the final 12 min- 
utes, there were seven lead | 
changes and five ties, and 
neither team could build 
more than a three-point 
lead, a fitting finish for a 
game between two of the 
top teams in the country. 


Finally, in the last 23 
seconds of the game with — 


the score tied 57 apiece, 
Hopkins had a chance to 


give themselves a much, 


needed lead. 

But the ball did not 
bounce their way.. Dick- 
inson forced a turnover 
and pushed down to the - 
other end of the court. 

_ With the game still 
tied, the Jays rushed 


ve ia to take Be ball - 


Ted Hinnenkamp added 
12 points. 

“Heading into postsea- 
son play, the one thing we 
need to work on is our re- 
bounding,” Hammer said. 


“Keeping other teams off - 


the offensive boards is es- 
pecially important. Hold- 
ing teams to one shot ina 


_ possession will be crucial 


in the postseason.” 

_ Saturday’s loss 
snapped the program- 
record 17-game win 
streak for the Jays, but 
Hopkins remains in 
control of the race for 
the regular season Cen- 
tennial Conference title 
with the season wind- 


~ 


ing down, and the team 


remains confident in 
their chances. 


“The strongest. aspect 


of our team is how well 
we play together,” Ham- 
mer said. “We are always 


finding the open man — 


“or helping each other on 
defense. Everybody is so 


selfless, and I think that is 
why we have been able to 
pucceede S 
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Dip You 
KNow? 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Tennis @ ITA National Team Indoors 


Senior wrestler Paul Bewak has 
a career 125-22 record in the 
125 pound weight class and is a 
three-time conference champ. 


SATURDAY 


W. Basketball vs. Wash. College, 1 p.m. 
Men’s Lacrosse @ UNC, 2 p.m. 


W. Track runs with \Men’s Lax braves snow, defeats | Villanova 


the best in Boston 


By MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 
This weekend the 


Hopkins women’s track 
and field team traveled 
up to Boston University 
to compete in the David 
Hemery Valentine Invita- 
tional. 

One of the most com- 
petitive meets of the in- 
door season, the Valen- 
tine Invitational attracts 
top level D-I talent from 
across the country and 
provided the team with 
an opportunity to com- 
pete against some tough 
competition before the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships. 

Leading the way for 
the Lady Jays was senior 
Frances Loeb, who fin- 
ished 19th in the 3,000 
meter run. Loeb was 
the only D-III runner to 
place in the top 40 in the 
event. 

Additionally, | many 
runners posted season 
and personal bests in 
events including the mile, 
800-meter run, 400-meter 
run and distance medley 
relay. 

The meet started off on 
a strong note as freshman 
Caroline Smith placed her 
name in Hopkins track 


“Tve been working 
towards a 2:14 for over a 
year now and it was great 
to finally accomplish it,” 
Smith said. “I’m honored 
to be in the record books 
but definitely not yet sat- 
isfied... I have a long way 
to go and hopefully this 
is just the beginning. I’m 
excited to see what I can 
do, and more important- 
ly, what the whole team 
can do in the coming 
weeks and even years.” 

The meet continued 
with the 400-meter run 
where juniors Megan Mc- 
Donald and Emily Nor- 
dquist both posted solid 
times of 58.10 and 59.79 
respectively. 

Sophomore Tess Mee- 
han led a pack of four 
Hopkins runners to a 
group of impressive per- 
sonal bests in the mile. 
Meehan finished _ in 
4:56.83, with teammates 
Ingrid Johnson (5:03.31), 
Ashley Murphy (5:06.25) 
and Caroline Powers 
(5:07.48) close behind her. 

» _ The distance medley 


relay 
of Johnson, McDonald, 


traveled 


team consisting. 


opi ue sateen as Aine’ 


ished seventh. 

Despite being a D-III 
program, the women’s 
track team consistently 
competes and holds it 
own in meets dominated 
by D-I talent. Loeb be- 
lieves that this is due to 
the hard work and dedi- 
cation of the athletes and 
coaches. 

“I feel so lucky to be 
part of such an amazing 
running program here 
at Hopkins,” Loeb said. 
“We have a phenomenal 
coaching staff that gives 
us the same quality as 
a D-I program, but with 
the D-III attitude and em- 
phasis on academics and 
being well-rounded. For 
example, they take us to 
the most competitive D-I 
meets, our workouts and 
strengthening program 
are D-I caliber, and the 
depth of our team actu- 
ally surpasses many D-I 
programs. This is what al- 
lows us to perform well at 
D-I meets.” 

While a select group 
of athletes traveled up to 
Boston, the rest of team 
to Annapolis, 
Md. to compete in the 


Navy Multi-Madness 
meet. 
There were several 


great performances and | 


pentathlons. - 

The next meet for the 
Jays will be the Cen- 
tennial Conference 
Championships, held 
at Haverford on Feb. 
28 and March 1. In the 
coming weeks, the team 
will look to build off this 
weekend’s performances 
and train hard for the 
upcoming challenge. 

“Ym thrilled about 
everyone’s performance 
this weekend,” Loeb said. 
“Everyone truly ran their 
hardest this weekend and 
ran really strong races. 
Just about everyone ran 
their best times of the sea- 
son with many lifetime 
PRs. I think this weekend 
in itself was a huge prepa- 
ration for conferences. At 
two different D-I meets 
we were able to race some 
great competition to gear 
up for our champion- 
ship. We're also trying to 


train really smart right. 


now. We only have two 


more weeks until confer- 


ences so a lot of our work 
has already been done so 
now we're trying to just 
sharpen our speed and 
dart ae Toh 
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Baseball season set to 
begin next week 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Caroline Smith 


This freshman wom- 


Despite a double-dou- — 


Men’s Basketball: 
Win streak snapped 


Editor Ian Gustafson pre- 
views the upcoming Hop- 
kins baseball season and 
the brand-new Babb Field 


en’s track runner etched 
her name in Hopkins 
history with the fastest 
800-meter time ever by 
a freshman (2:14.74) at the 


ble from senior George 


Bugarinovic, the Jays 
dropped a close one to 
Dickinson to see their re- 
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Men's Swimming finishes fourth in conierence 


By KYLE GILLEN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
swimming team spent 
the weekend in Char- 
lotte, N.C. while compet- 
ing in the 2015 Bluegrass 
Mountain Conference 


Championship. The Blue . 


Jays finished in fourth 
place after totaling 819 
points throughout the 
four-day event. 

The brightest spot for 
the weekend came on the 
final day with four swim- 
mers in the 1650 free fi- 


nals andsophomore An- - 


drew Greenhalgh able to 
capitalize for the Jays and 
bring home the bronze 
medal. 


Greenhalgh, who re-_ 


corded the fifth fastest 
1650 time in Hopkins 
history, was joined in 
the final by teammates 
Billy Gravely (fifth), 
Mikey McGoldrick (sev- 
enth) and Josh Hughes 
(tenth). 

According to Green- 
halgh, the Jays are confi- 
‘dent in the process and 
looking forward to the 
rest of the season. 

“Last week, for many 
of the guys qualified for 
NCAAs already, was 
sort of a tune up meet,” 
Greenlagh said. “Many 
of us were unshaved and 
untapered, which can be 
a recipe for disaster. But 
we had some very solid 
swims out of this group, 
which leads many of us 
to believe that what we 
are doing is working and 
that with hard work and 


rest we will be able to 


swim fast at the end of | 


the year.” 

In the 200 back stroke 
senior Dylan Davis led 
Hopkins as he finished 


14th 


in third place. According 
to Davis, being able to 
compete in the 200 back 
stroke has always been a 
challenge for him. 

“200 back is a re- 
ally tough race,” Davis 
said. “The first 100 you 
have to go out fast but 
stay smooth, then try to 
build the third 50, and 
just give it whatever you 
have left coming home 
on the last 50.” 

In the B final of the 
event, freshman An- 
drew Gibson finished 
overall. | Senior 
Ryan Cunningham fin- 
ished 18th overall after 
the C final. 

In the 100 free, sopho- 
more Jeremy Bauchwitz 
finished 10th overall. He 
was followed by senior 
Aaron Katrikh (16th), 
sophomore Patrick Fly- 
nn (20th) and freshmen 
Michael Ashmead (21st) 
and Davis Knox (22nd). 

Hopkins was able to 
pick up two top-five fin- 
ishes in the 200 fly as 
freshman Mark Wilson 
finished in third place, 
while fellow classmate 
Kyle Otazu finished in 
fifth. Wilson’s 1:50.63 was 
the 10th fastest time re- 
corded for the 200 fly in 
school history. 

The Jays will now wait 
until March 18 when 
they will compete in the 
2015 NCAA Champion- 
ships hosted in Shenan- 
doah, Texas. The Jays 
will begin their prepa- 
ration by pushing them- 
selves physically to get 


stronger before slowing — 


down their regiment, or 


tapering off, to get ready - 


for the most important 
part of their season. 
“The next month of 


the season we're going to 


de 


start ramping it back up 
in terms of intensity in 
practice, then we’ll start 
resting before NCAAs,” 
championship finals 
hopeful Davis said. “Most 
of the focus is going to be 


on fine tuning starts and 


turns, which are essential 
ina 25 yard pool.” 

As the Blue Jays pre- 
pare for the NCAA 
Championships, they 
will have a month to 
make adjustments and 
to fine tune their game. 
After placing fourth in 
the Conference Champi- 
onships, they will need 
to work to not only com- 
pete against the rest of 
their conference, but the 
entire country during 
the finals. 


Greenlagh said doing so 
will be difficult, yet Green- 
lagh and the rest of the 
team are optimistic about 
the team’s strength. 


“ISophomore] Evan 


Holder is perhaps our — 


biggest weapon going 
into NCAAs,” Green- 
lagh said. “He has im- 
proved so much since 
last year, boasting the 
second fastest 200 IM 
and 200 freestyle times 
in the country this year. 
Furthermore, he is a key 
relay swimmer. .Also a 
swimmer to lookout for 
is senior Greg Kogut. 
He has swam very well 
all season long and will 
play an important role 
on our sprint free and 
medley relays.” 
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